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AFTER 150 YEARS, WHAT?? 


GEORGE RANKIN, JR. 


S$ A MEMBER of the board of commissioners of Allegheny 

County, and as a citizen, I do not believe I can attach too 

much importance to the 150th anniversary of our founding 
which will be celebrated this year in September. It is fitting to that 
approaching historic anniversary and proper to its significance that 
my remarks before this learned body be predicated on the eventful 
times in which Allegheny County was born, and that they chiefly con- 
cern our progress during the century and a half. 

First, I am sure that in this particular day, when we no longer are 
satisfied with the common import of our words, perhaps it will be well 
to define my terms. So, in speaking of progress, I concern myself, and 
hope to concern you, with the spiritual, cultural, and material advance 
which has been made by the citizens of this county since it was founded. 
No doubt, the material side will largely dominate in any résumé, since 
modern civilization and economic progress have gone hand in hand. 

We can realize readily enough that any change in our manner of 
making a living must necessarily affect our way of living itself. It is not 
hard to understand, therefore, the profound effect of material or me- 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
on February 22, 1938. Ed. 
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chanical progress, not only on our history but also on the point of view 
of our history. 

Prior to machinery’s displacement of handwork, history was a log 
book of the deeds of rulers and warriors and legislators; but, from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, with the growth of machine methods 
in the textile industry and the resultant rise of democracy, history be- 
gan to take a larger view of mankind’s story. The people themselves 
focused attention on economic, social, and cultural factors. From that 
time forward, it was the scientist and the inventor who made the most 
notable contributions to our history and to the history of all mankind; 
especially to our history, since we had begun in a wilderness of savages, 
with a raw, a new, a great, but altogether an uncivilized land. 

Our writers, educators, artists, social reformers, composers, and 
other men of zeal and genius have followed in the swift wake of ma- 
terial progress. The men and women who labor continually to increase 
our control over the forces of nature have become the leaders of the 
new era in efforts to establish democracy among the peoples of the 
earth and to maintain it in our own land, seeking thus to record new 
conquests for the human mind against injustice, intolerance, and suf- 
fering. 

This historic pageant of progress began in the gloomy days following 
the close of the Revolutionary War. The demobilized soldiery, not 
buoyant, but bankrupt in money and spirit, were making their weary 
journeys home. They faced the task of resuming life with determina- 
tion, but they could not view the separation from the mother country 
and their own independence with the same jubilation as we view the 
event. They were too close to the picture, and the country was eco- 
nomically demoralized. 

So, I am afraid that January 1, 1788, was not a very cheery New 
Year’s Day. Throughout the thirteen colonies, then confederated, the 
people were free. So far as commerce and credit were concerned, they 
were far too free. They were entirely devoid of both. They were 
actually at loose-ends. 

This would seem to be a strange state of mind for a nation which 


had lately won its freedom and which had given to the world one of 
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the most important political documents in its history, the Constitution 
of the United States of America. Yet it can truthfully be said that the 
somber state of the national mind was not in spite of this epochal event 
but rather because of it. The infant United States was a rickety child, 
loosely put together, and thoroughly depressed. He needed tender 
handling, much nourishment, and therapeutic treatments to strengthen 
his joints and sinews. He needed to exercise his corporate structure. He 
had plenty of room in which to grow but he needed time and the 
opportunity to do so. He needed protection in his extreme youth, and 
yet he had left the protective influence of a mother whom he had re- 
garded as tyrannical, and he had not yet acquired an acknowledged 
father; for on January 1, 1788, George Washington was more than 
a year away from becoming the first president, a man yet to be publicly 
recognized for his political paternity. 

Nevertheless the country was expanding westward and multiplying 
its agencies of local government. In the region about Fort Pitt, the in- 
creasing population, the waning power of the Indians, and the incon- 
venience of attending a court of law so far removed from Pittsburgh 
as Greensburg eventually combined to prompt a petition for a new 
county, and on September 24, 1788, the general assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania passed an act for the erection of certain parts of Westmoreland 
and Washington counties into a separate county. The resulting Alle- 
gheny County then embraced all the Pennsylvania territory north and 
west of the Ohio and Allegheny rivers and a large tract east and south 
of those streams. To it were later added another slice of Washington 
County, under an act of September 17, 1789, and the Erie Triangle, 
a tract of 202,187 acres that was purchased by the state from the fed- 
eral government on March 3, 1792, for $151,540.25, or approxi- 
mately seventy-five cents per acre. 

Just how ponderously large Allegheny County was after that gen- 
erous addition can be grasped from the contents of another act of the 
legislature. This particular bill was enacted into law on March 12, 
1800, and divided Allegheny County. Consider what a domain we 
had previously represented: the act set aside 750 square miles as the 
present Allegheny County and divided the remainder of the land into 
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Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Crawford, Erie, Mercer, Venango, and 
Warren counties as they now stand, except that parts of Beaver and 
Mercer counties later became Lawrence County. 

Then bear in mind that in 1930 our 750-square-mile area had a 
population of 1,374,310, according to the census of that year, and that 
the population of Allegheny County outranks the populations of sixteen 
states and is equal to the combined populations of Nevada, Wyoming, 
Delaware, Vermont, and New Mexico. 

No estimate of the population of Allegheny County, as it was follow- 
ing the yeoman-like reduction made by the act of 1800, is available, but 
the official returns of the tax collector that year show 4,024 taxables. 
From this we can deduce that Allegheny County probably had a pop- 
ulation of about 20,000. 

This, then, was the land whose people pivoted their activities around 
the Forks of the Ohio at Pittsburgh. This was one of the most westerly 
points of civilization, the port which for the most part was reached on 
horseback and by wagon. The more adventurous of these searchers for 
life and fortune would then push on by flatboat or canoe, down the 
Ohio, into the Indian country and beyond. 

Mind you, George Washington was yet to take office as our first 
president; Benjamin Franklin was the head of the government of this 
commonwealth, being president of the supreme executive council. Poor 
Louis XVI of France was to be spared a while before losing his head to 
the guillotine in the cause of a French republic. The English had not 
yet withdrawn from several of the border forts, awaiting our com- 
pliance with the terms of the treaty which was signed in its final form 
on September 3, 1783. And it was from this date forward that the 
thirteen states were free and independent. Curiously enough, too, I 
want you to note that we have fixed the dates for our sésquicentennial 
celebration from September 3 to September 24, thus beginning on the 
official treaty day and closing upon the 150th anniversary of the enact- 
ment of the legislation which made us a great county and an historic 
political subdivision of a great state. 


Now, the summer of 1788 came and passed with two of the original 
thirteen states still not having ratified the Constitution which had re- 
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placed the inadequate Articles of Confederation, the agreement which 
first joined the states in a friendly but loose alliance. It was not 
until over a year after the creation of Allegheny County that the 
sovereign state of North Carolina signed, and little Rhode Island, the 
pouter pigeon which had been missing from the Constitutional Con- 
vention, accepted and signed only after the new Congress held a sus- 
pension of trade over its head. 

I have already made it clear that January 1, 1788, came to a country 
which was in a state of depression or recession far worse than that 
which exists in the country today. The currency situation was intol- 
erably confused. Fifteen or twenty kinds of money were in circulation. 
No one knew the value of the paper tendered him. What little gold and 
silver of foreign coinage was actually in the country was hoarded by 
its possessors until the poor business man felt he was playing blindman’s 
buff every time he pushed his goods across the counter. Even the 
budgets set up by the state authorities proved to be crazy-quilt patterns 
of financial fluctuation, and wholly out of line with conditions and the 
needs of government for which they had been appropriated. There is 
little need to dwell on other conditions of commercial intercourse, since 
the whole life of the nation was necessarily affected by the fluctuation 
of its currency. Life, like the currency, was unstable. 

Here was a “pretty state of things,” indeed; taxes were higher than 
they had been under British rule and most of the people were de- 
linquent. The “Letters to the Editor” departments of the newspapers 
were crammed in each issue with complaints about heavy taxation, 
about poverty and numerous mortgage foreclosures. Imprisonment for 
debt was legal in this as well as in every other state. The well-inten- 


tioned poor man, the gentleman, and the sturdy farmer often found 


themselves occupying vermin-infested jails in the company of rogues, 
footpads, thieves, and ruffians of every description. This condition was 
general. It was more prevalent in the closely populated East, but Alle- 
gheny County was no exception to the times and its customs and laws. 

A striking example which will sum up our almost demoralized eco- 
nomic condition in those days is a letter from the hand of our immortal 
first president of the United States, written in January, 1788, 150 
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years ago. George Washington wrote that he had put off the tax col- 
lector three times but feared he would be forced to let the sheriff seize 
some of his land and sell it to pay his overdue taxes. But the spirit which 
produced a revolution could not be quenched by a recession, nor could 
George Washington be vanquished by a tax collector—although I am 


sure he found him much more annoying than the Indians. 

While Mount Vernon was standing siege by the governmental 
power which its owner had fought to establish, here at the Forks of the 
Ohio the migrating soldiers brought news of closed shops and tax-ridden 
farms; but they found that economic depression, even on a wilderness 
frontier, travels faster than moccasin or shod horse or canoe. 

The soldiers, the travelers, and the pioneer homesteaders saw the 
first display of the spirit which has made Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County world-renowned. They found the settlers turning their backs 
on the East and looking to the West for lands and new opportunity. 

Farming took its hold and has held an eminent place until this day. 
The building of boats, principally of the flat-bottom variety, the out- 
fitting of adventurers for the voyage down the Ohio, harness and im- 
plement making, and the keeping of taverns occupied the people. 

Iron ore made itself known, to light forges in the wilderness. The 
ringing hammer of the blacksmith or ironmaster came to replace the 
throb of the tom-tom. Its familiar note grew louder and louder in a 
crescendo which stirred the blood of our whole people. It was the audi- 
ble pulse-beat of industry; it quickened the lives of our forbears; it beat 
steadily for 150 years. It has been heard in every phase of our com- 
mercial intercourse, and now in our sesquicentennial year of 1938, we 
have seen the great steel industry, responsible for our tremendous 
growth, return to its home, the city of Pittsburgh and the county of 
Allegheny. 

This area’s natural endowments were fertile soil, great forests, 
beautiful and useful rivers, wild animals which furnished food for the 
pioneers, and great hills which hoarded millions of tons of coal to fuel 
the furnaces and light the forges in which were consumed our own 


supply of iron ore. 
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The material advance recorded between our founding and our cele- 
bration of progress needs no words to delineate its vastness and its value. 
Every bridge, every mill, every great building, each speeding train, 
each library and concert hall and school bespeaks our progress with elo- 


quence. Ours, therefore, is a sturdy record. I feel that it will stand 


inspection with that of any land and any people in the world. We did 
not make the utmost use of all our opportunities, perhaps, at least as we 
see them now in retrospect, but I am sure that those who went ahead 
of us and prepared the way strove to the fullest to utilize all that was 
possible from nature under the existing conditions, and in keeping with 
the thought and temper of the times. We were prodigal, no doubt, with 
vur natural resources; but, at the same time, our rapid consumption 
and destruction of the existing supply of ores, minerals, forests, and a 
host of other valuable possessions of the virgin land also forced us to 
exercise our ingenuity to replace them with scientific substitutes; and 
this gave us our amazing technological heritage, our development of 
machines, laboratories, and methods, to replace the old slow work of 
arrow and axe and plow. The steam shovel, the gold-dredge, dyna- 
mite and hydraulic power; the airplane, the radio and streamlined 
trains have all come to America, and to Allegheny County and Pitts- 
burgh. Many of these things were born here, the products of our lab- 
oratories and our flaming furnaces. 

Our dependence for existence on a vast network of complicated 
technical processes in factory, in mill, in mine, and on our farms impels 
me to say that here, at the one-time geographic frontier of the nation, 
we must remember that our future frontiers will be products of the 
human mind. Our horizon will be bounded by laboratory walls, and 
the political, social, and economic life of all will be profoundly affected 
by each new triumph of technology. 

I emphasize this phase of our development because I feel the trend 
strongly. We have been on this road for many years, and especially 
since the turn of the century. I am merely an interested citizen who has 
watched the stream of history flow steadily along our banks; one who 
has noted that the first third of this twentieth century saw 1,440,000 
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new patents in the United States, and who feels that among these, 
there will be new inventions which may determine the pattern of our 


lives as definitely and affect them as profoundly as do the telephone, the 
automobile, the motion picture, the airplane, and the radio. 

I am convinced that technological progress will provide as sure and 
as swift a path to economic adjustment as it has to our present machine- 
made difficulties. In this readjustment, history will be repeating itself 
once again. In this, at least, I am sure history will follow the old pattern. 

We know the conditions of our beginning, and we know what the 
years of our development brought to the people of this county as well 
as to those of other American communities. 

I am afraid that I have dwelt overmuch on some details of our ori- 
gin, but I am one who believes that the beginning of any movement, 
great or small, if understood, will give the most light with which to see 
later events which become more obscure as time passes. This is only 
another way of saying that we can understand our present and anti- 
cipate our future only when we are familiar with our past. 





THE NEST OF ROBBERS 
ALFRED P. JAMES 


N A LETTER in French to a friend in Europe, written from “Fort 
sie on December 3, 1758, Colonel Henry Bouquet described 
the place as having been a “mid de Corsairs qui a couté tant de sang” (a 
nest of robbers which has cost so much blood). ‘This of course is a one- 
sided statement reflecting merely the English point of view. The French 
concept of Fort Duquesne would differ very much, and even the Indians 
who aided the French probably did not consider themselves in the light 
of mere robbers. But from the history of Fort Duquesne from 1754 to 
1758, it is easy to understand that the English, imperial and colonial, 
actually looked upon the establishment at the Forks of the Ohio as a 
robbers’ den. 


The role of Fort Duquesne as “a nest of robbers” really began after 


Braddock’s defeat on July 9, 1755.* This great victory of the French 
and Indians was followed that evening by a big celebration at the fort. 
On the following day Contrecceur, the commandant, visited the battle- 
field.2 On the same day, however, disagreement arose at the fort be- 
tween the French and the Indians, and many of the Indians, laden with 
the spoils of the battlefield, returned home.* ‘wo days later it was the 

' Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on February 26, 
1936. Ed. 

2 The founding and early history of Fort Duquesne are adequately treated in Charles 
W. Dahlinger, “The Marquis Duquesne, Sieur de Menneville, Founder of the City of 
Pittsburgh,” ante, 15: 130-151, 219-247. 

3 James Smith, An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the Life and Travels of 


Colonel James Smith... during His Captivity with the Indians, in the Years 1755, 756, 


t » 


9 wap > 


57, °58, & *59. (Philadelphia, 1834); Francis—J. Audet, Jean—Daniel Dumas, le héros 
de la Monongahéla; esquisse biographique, 57 (Montreal, 1920). 

4See Dumas to the minister, July 24, 1756, in Archives Nationales, AC, C 11, 
101: 321; F 3, 14:119; and Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6:602, 604. It is stated 
on p. 137 of Voyage au Canada dans le nord de V Amérique Septentrionale fait depuis 
Pan 1751 a 1761, par J. C. B. (edited by Henri R. Casgrain—Quebec, 1887), that 300 of 
the 850 Indians at Fort Duquesne went home taking 16 prisoners. The remainder of the 
savages, §50 in number, must have remained to go on expeditions against the English 
settlements. 
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sad duty of Father Denys Baron to inter in the cemetery of the fort the 
French officers and privates who had fallen on the field of battle along 
the Monongahela.’ On July 14, 1755, after the excitement of the first 
days had quieted down, Contrecceur made a report to Vaudreuil, the 
governor-general of New France.° 

Although some Indians returned home after the battle, others evi- 
dently remained to join with the French in attacks upon the English 
frontiers. Some of them were doubtless local Indians—Delawares, 
Shawnee, and Mingo. In slightly more than a week after the battle six 
or seven parties of French and Indians were dispatched against the ter- 
rified and defenseless frontiersmen.’ 

The activities of these parties against frontier settlements in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia are easily traced from the records of 
those colonies. They will not be dwelt on here, since the emphasis in 
this account is upon Fort Duquesne as a center from which radiated 
both organized and sporadic attacks upon the English. In fact it might 
be said that from 1755 to 1758 Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburgh, was 
the gateway to the East rather than to the West. 

Fort Duquesne must have been a lively place in the late summer and 
autumn of 1755. The parties sent out against the frontiers in July 
brought back scalps and prisoners and tales of destruction, which spread 
over North America and even Europe. Early in September, French and 
Indians to the number of fifteen hundred set out from the fort and, as 
in July, spread out in detachments and harried many different parts of 
the frontier. Other parties followed, such as that of 160 men late in 
September.* The French at this time doubtless hoped to retain per- 
manently the Ohio Valley. They had long realized its value in connec- 


tion with transportation and communication between Quebec and New 


5 John G. Shea, Relations diverses sur la bataille de la Malangueulé, introduction, p. 15 
(New York, 1860). The burial certificates are included in this pamphlet. 

6 Vaudreuil to the minister, August 5, 1755, in Archives Nationales, AC, F 3, 14: 119, 
128. 

7 Dumas to the minister of the marine, July 24, 1756, in Archives Nationales, AC, 
C 11, 101: 321. 

8 Pennsylvania Gazette, November 6, 1755; Richard Peters, in Pennsylvania Colonial 
Records, 6: 766-768; Croghan to Swaine, October 9, 1755, in Pennsylvania Colonial 


Records, 6: 642-643. 
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Orleans. The authorities at Quebec also realized that the garrison at 
Fort Duquesne controlled a region rich in resources which would sup- 
port, in the not distant future, a large population.’ 

These operations were carried out under Contrecceur, who, after the 
Battle of Braddock’s Field, remained as commandant at Fort Du- 
quesne. But a change in commandants was decided upon, and on No- 
vember 5, Contrecceur left the scene of his memorable exploits, never 
to return. His successor was Captain Dumas, who, after the death of 
Captain Beaujeu, had so ably commanded on the battlefield against 
Braddock."® 

The new commandant, in spite of the favorable military situation, 
did not find himself in a bed of roses. News and instructions from Can- 
ada were lacking, and in addition, supplies of many kinds, particularly 


food supplies, were scarce. Dumas realized fully his isolation, and in his 


distress turned to the Illinois settlement for succor. To remedy “the 


most sad want of provisions,” he sent Sieur Ducharme to Major Ma- 
carty, commandant at the Illinois to bring back as much as could be 
secured."' Months would be required to carry through the plan, but 
even more time would have been necessary to get the provisions from 
Canada, and winter was coming on. And the winter that followed 
was one of great severity. Heavy snows in the region temporarily stop- 
ped the comings and goings of Indian parties, for, unlike the Canadian 
Indians, those of the Ohio Valley did not use snowshoes for rapid move- 
ments in winter. Moreover, Fort Duquesne, even after improvements 
in 1755, was still small and weak and considered to be unable to with- 
stand an artillery attack.’* 

9 Vaudreuil to the minister, October 30, 1755, in Archives Nationales, AC, C 11, 
100: 126. 

10 Contreceur to the minister, November 28, 1755, in Archives Nationales, AC, C 11, 
100:250; Audet, Dumas, 65-77; M. Pouchot, Memoir upon the Late War in North 
America, between the French and English, 1755-60, 1:73 (translated and edited by 
Franklin B. Hough—Roxbury, Massachusetts, 1860). Pouchot says flatly that Contreceur 
was “not sufficiently intelligent for a difficult post.” 

11 Dumas to Macarty, November 10, 1775, in Archives Nationales, AC, C 13, 39:172 
(printed in New York Colonial Documents, 10: 407). 

12 Departmental abstract, in Archives Nationales, AC, C 11, 101: 376; (printed in 
New York Colonial Documents, 1: 423-428); memoir by Chevalier Lemercier, Quebec, 


October 10, 1756, in Archives Nationales, AC, C 11, 101: 294. 


/ 
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But, though troubled by such difficulties, Dumas was untiring in his 
efforts to terrify and drive back the English. Early in 1756 he planned 
heavy attacks on the frontiersmen. Writing on January 20, he re- 
ported that the Shawnee already had from four to five hundred pris- 
oners.’? And in May, abundant supplies were received from Illinois— 
“about thirty batteaux...ladened with pork, flour, brandy, tobacco, 
peas, and Indian corn.” It is interesting to note that it took 150 men 
three months to bring these supplies from Illinois to Fort Duquesne." 


In 1756, as in other years, the early months saw high water on the 


rivers of the region. A freshet almost carried away the fort, which was 
located far down on the point. But the high water was used to trans- 
port to Niagara the artillery that had been taken from the English, some 
of it from the battlefield of July 9, 1755, and more of it, along with a 
considerable quantity of shell, shot, and bullets, from Dunbar’s aban- 
doned camp in the mountains."$ 

So far as Fort Duquesne itself was concerned, it remained in 1756 
what it was called later by a French critic, “a place of pillage without 
limit.” Vaudreuil sent ammunition and three hundred Canadians to 
Dumas and estimated that Dumas would have at the fort from twelve 
hundred to fifteen hundred men, exclusive of Indians.'® The total 
forces converging upon the English frontiers of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia in 1756 were estimated at 3,250, as follows: “one 
thousand French, seven hundred Delawares and Chouanons [Shaw- 
nee |, besides a number of Illinois, as many as three hundred French and 
Indians, under the care of Sieur de Villiers, about 250 Miamis and Out- 
agnons [Ottawa], under M. de Belestre, 300 from Detroit and 700 
from Michilimakinac, commanded by Chevalier de Repentigny.”*’ 

™3 Dumas to Macarty, November 10, 1755, in Archives Nationales, AC, C 13, 39: 1725 
3igot to the minister, in Archives Nationales, AC, F 3, 14: 231. 

14 John M’Kinney, in the Olden Time, 1: 39-40 (January, 1846); Audet, Dumas, 32. 

1§ Montcalm to Count d’Argenson, June 12, 1756, in Pennsylvania Archives, second 
series, 6: 352; Pouchot, Memoir, 1:60; Abstract of Despatches from Canada, in Penn- 
sylvania Archives, second series, 6: 356. 

16 Journal of Bougainville, in Rapport de Varchiviste de la province de Québec pour 
1923-1924, 318; “Abstract of despatches from Canada,” in Pennsylvania Archives, second 
series, 6: 355. See Voyage au Canada, 139, in regard to a convoy of provisions that arrived 


in March. 
Mi 


17 Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18: 163. 
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A letter from Fort Duquesne, on March 23, 1756, announced that 
parties of Delawares and Shawnee had already set out against the fron- 
tiers.'® It was on this day that Sieur Donville set out from the fort with 
a detachment of fifty Indians to make attacks along the upper Potomac 
and, as is well known, to lose his life and instructions in that region. 
M. de Bellestre, who was at Fort Duquesne late in April, led a party 
against the forts and blockhouses of Virginia and lost a number of men 
on the expedition. In an attack near Fort Cumberland during the sum- 
mer, Céloron de Blainville lost his life." 

The celebrated expedition against Fort Granville, made by Illinois 
troops and Indians under the leadership of De Villiers, started from 
Fort Duquesne as a base of operations; and prisoners, including thirty 
soldiers, three women, and seven children, were brought back to Fort 
Duquesne on August 12.7° Smallpox, the terrible scourge to Indians, 
greatly dreaded by them, broke out in 1756 at various French posts and 
caused their hurried dispersal and return to their homes.?" Yet Dumas 


reported in several letters the continuation of successful raids against the 


frontier during the summer, and according to reports sent in to Canada, 


spent eight days receiving Indians with scalps taken on the frontier.** 
And orders to new parties of French and Indians setting out against the 


18 “Abstract of Despatches from Canada,” in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 
6: 353. Dumas claims that he had sent out six or seven parties within eight days of the 
time of Contreceur’s departure. See Dumas to the minister, July 24, 1756, in Audet, 
Dumas, 31. 

19“Instructions of Captain Dumas,” in Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 2: 600; 
“Abstract of Despatches from Canada,” in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 6: 382; 
Pennsylvania Gazette, February 9, 1758; Vaudreuil to Machault, August 8, 1756, in 
New York Colonial Documents, 10: 435-438. Seven or eight hundred Indians arrived at 
Fort Duquesne in June and spent six weeks in raids against the English settlements. See 
Voyage au Canada, 143; Sir William Johnson, Papers, 2:654-656 (Albany, 1921). 

20 Kerlérec to the minister, December 23, 1757, in Audet, Dumas, 79. 

21 Vaudreuil to Machault, August 8, 1756, in Nes York Colonial Documents, 
10: 435-438. 

22 Letters of Dumas, July 24, in Archives Nationales, AC, C 11, 101: 321; August 8, 
mentioned in Vaudreuil to the minister, September 19, in Archives Nationales, AC, F 3, 
14:341; August 13, mentioned in Montcalm to La Bourdannaye, September 26, in 
Canadian Archives, Report, 1929, p. 49; Vaudreuil to Machault, August 8, 1756, in 
Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 6: 359-363. Dumas claimed that he had organized 
even the Catawba, the Cherokee, and the Chickasaw. Compare letter of July 24, 1756, 
in Audet, Dumas, 29. 
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frontiers continued. The orders to Sieur de Langlade and his Indians 
from Michilimackinac were dated as late as August 9, 1756."3 

In the summer of 1756 Dumas had about 810 men in the garrison at 
Fort Duquesne. Since the fort was small, some construction outside was 
necessary. On August 8 he wrote of houses being built; late in Septem- 
ber two hangards had been completed, and at about the same time a 
second forge was finished.** As in the previous year*® there was garden- 
ing or small farming in the neighborhood of the fort, and maize, wheat, 
peas, beans, and other crops were sown.”° 

A matter of great importance was that of good relations with the 
incoming and outgoing Indians. Dumas, a man of strong personality 
and high capacity, got on very well with the Indians.*? Two open 
brawls were recorded, and great talent could not wholly restrain the 
turbulent savages of many tribes who frequented Fort Duquesne during 
the year. While his relations with the Delawares and the Shawnee con- 
tinued excellent, Dumas himself expressed his pleasure at the migration 
from the region of bands of Iroquois who had caused trouble**—doubt- 
less the Mingo, who were to continue to cause trouble for several dec- 
ades to come. 

With the winter of 1756-57, the services of Dumas at Fort Du- 
quesne came to an end. Not improbably his services were needed along 
the St. Lawrence, though he may have been in the way of the game of 
fraud being carried on in New France by the notorious clique under 
Bigot, the intendant. The recall of Dumas and the appointment of De 
Ligneris was announced to the ministry by Vaudreuil on September 19, 


23 Will H. Lowdermilk, History of Cumberland, (Maryland), 213 (Washington, 
D.C., 1878). 

24 Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 6: 359-363; Vaudreuil to the minister, Sep- 
tember 19, 1756, in Archives Nationales, AC, F 3, 14: 3413 certificate, in Archives Na- 
tionales, V 7, vol. 345, no. 218, 67. 

25 Dahlinger, “The Marquis Duquesne,” ante, 1§: 251. 

26 Certificate, in Archives Nationales, V 7, vol. 345, no. 218; Voyage au Canada, 149. 

27 Montcalm to Paulmy, Montreal, April 10, 1758, in New York Colonial Documents, 
10: 692. 

28 Vaudreuil to Machault, August 8, 1756, in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 
6: 359-363. A fight between Shingas and one of the officers at Fort Duquesne, probably 
in midsummer, is reported in the Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia), October 21, 1756. 


Drunken Indians caused much trouble. See Voyage au Canada, 145. 
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1756. Late in September, therefore, De Ligneris left Canada for Ni- 
agara and Fort Duquesne, which he doubtless reached early in Novem- 
ber.*9 

If Bougainville can be relied upon, the new commandant at Fort 
Duquesne was vastly inferior to his predecessor. In his journal for the 
year 1757, Bougainville pointed out that at Fort Duquesne and other 
posts, trade with the Indians was carried on for the benefit of the king, 
and added, ““The traffic at these posts is very burdensome for the king, 
who always loses, and it is carried on only in order to preserve the good- 
will of the savages; but the storekeepers and the commandants take care 
to enrich themselves.” Unfortunately for those engaged in such trade 
and fraud there was from this time on a serious lack of merchandise at 
Ohio posts, a matter that affected not only the fur trade but also Indian 
relations in general.3° In addition, in his journal for April, 1758, Bou- 
gainville savagely inquired, “Why have sent for the commandant at 
Fort Duquesne a man subject to drink and under him drunkards and 
imbeciles? ”’3? 

But apart from deficiencies in administration and supplies, life at the 
fort differed little in 1757 from what it had been since Braddock’s de- 
feat. Gardening and small farming probably continued as usual; and 
in preparation for construction work, the French cut logs at the con- 
siderable distance, for those days, of nine miles from the fort. The 
dreaded smallpox continued to visit the garrison; in March of this year 
a missionary for the Indians was asked for.3* 

Fort Duquesne continued, under De Ligneris, “a place of pillage 
without limits,” that is, a place from which numerous parties of French 

29 Archives Nationales, AC, F 3, 14:341; Pouchot, Memoir, 1:73. Dumas reached 
Montreal by December 13, 1756. New York Colonial Documents, 10: 500. 

39 Memoir of Bougainville, excerpt in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18: 192; Vaud- 
reuil to the minister, October 30, 1757, in Archives Nationales, AC, C 11, 102: 165 
(printed in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18: 200). See similar statement in Penn- 
syluania Gazette (Philadelphia), June 16, 1757. 

3! Rapport de Darchiviste de la province de Québec pour 1923-1924, 318. 

32 Letter dated April 14, 1757, in Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia), April 28, 
1757; Vaudreuil to the minister, April 19, 1757, in Archives Nationales, AC, F 3, 15: 173 
Journal of Bougainville, in Rapport de Varchiviste de la province de Québec pour 1923- 
1924, 261. 
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and Indians radiated eastward against the English settlements. Writing 
in March, 1757, De Ligneris asserted that small parties from the fort 
were always out against the frontiers; on April 15 he announced that 
ravaging parties were continuously being sent out; and in May, June, 
and September reports were made to Canada of incessant raids against 
the English posts and frontier homes. A letter of September 7, reported 
by Montcalm, said that De Ligneris had recently received two hundred 
scalps at Fort Duquesne.?3 

For this bloody work of raids upon frontier posts and homes, rein- 
forcements were sent to Fort Duquesne from many directions. In April, 
1757, troops were sent from Detroit, and in June, 280 French passed 
Niagara on the way to the fort. Early in this same month there arrived 
“250 French and Indians from the Illinois—Sacs, Sioux, Renards, 
Mascoutins and Kickapous.” In the autumn four hundred reinforce- 
ments seem to have reached the fort. It may be that among them was 
M. Passerat de la Chapelle, who was sent to organize the means of de- 
fense and who was to remain in the region for more than a year.** 
Among the curious arrivals at the fort in the autumn of 1757 were 
three hermits, captured in the mountains by Ottawa Indians forty or 
fifty leagues from the fort.}5 

Under the regime of De Ligneris came the beginning of English 
counter thrusts against Fort Duquesne. Late in 1756 a party of raiding 
English and Indians appears to have reached Chartier’s Creek. Early 
in 1757 French loggers nine miles from the fort were attacked by hos- 
tile Indians, who took seventeen scalps. Operations on the frontier met 
with increasing resistance. On June 5 a French force on the road to 

33 Journal of Bougainville, in Rapport de DParchiviste de la province de Québec pour 
1923-1924, 261, 263, 266, 279, 308; Montcalm to Paulmy, November 4, 1757, in New 
York Colonial Documents, 10: 670. 

34 Report of Peter Lewney, in Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia), July 28, 17573 
Frank H. Severance, An Old Frontier of France; the Niagara Region and Adjacent Lakes 
under French Control, 2:199 (Buffalo Historical Society, Publications, vols. 20-21— 
New York, 1917); Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 7:28. Compare article by M. le baron 
de la Chapelle in Nova Francia, vol. V 7, no. 1, p. 81ff. (published by the Société d’his- 


toire du Canada—Paris, 1932). 


38 Rapport de Parchiviste de la province de Québec pour 1933-34, 308. 
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Fort Cumberland was attacked by a force under Lieutenant James 
Baker; two were killed, two wounded, and two taken prisoner. But 
even more ominous was the growing discontent of the Indians. If 
Indian and Quaker intelligence reported to Sir William Johnson on 
January 29, 1758, may be relied upon, the French at Fort Duquesne 
quarreled with a party of Twightwees, who had stopped there for pro- 
visions, and, opening fire upon them, killed all but four in the party.3° 

But operations against the English frontiers never ceased. Early in 
1758, a party was sent out against the settlers in the region of Fort 
Cumberland. According to “J. C. B.”, author of the Voyage au Canada, 
a convoy of provisions with a reinforcement of fifty men and five hun- 
dred Indians from Michilimackinac arrived in early summer, from 
which five parties were sent out against the English frontiers. Probably 
in May, M. Passerat de la Chapelle was grievously wounded making 
an assault on an English fort on the Potomac River. Between March 
and June, prisoners or scalps to the total of 140 were brought back to 
Fort Duquesne.37 

With the advance of Forbes’s expedition in midsummer, 1758, cir- 
cumstances changed. Disquieting news reached Fort Duquesne and 
Canada and created high alarm. De Ligneris found himself involved in 
quarrels with his Indian allies, and reinforcements had to be hurried up 
for the defense of the fort. A hundred French Indians arrived by boat 
in July, and M. Aubry brought 240 men with several loads of provi- 
sions from Illinois.3* On August 1, Chartier arrived with 216 French- 
men and Indians and was dispatched west to secure Indian aid; he got 

36 Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia), January 6, 1757; Letter dated April 14, 1757, 
in Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia), April 28, 1757; Stanislaus M. Hamilton, ed., 
Letters to Washington and Accompanying Papers, 2:89-90 (Cambridge, 1898); John- 
son, Papers, 2:774, 775. 

37 Testimony of Francois Fevre, March 20, 1758, in Pennsylvania Archives, first 
series, 3: 363; Nowa Francia, vol. 7, no. 1, p. 83; Journal of Bougainville, in Rapport 
de Parchiviste de la province de Québec pour 1923-24, 322. 

38 Letter of Doreil, June 22, 1758, in Archives Nationales, AG, vol. 3498, no. 1215 
Report of Charles Thomson and Christian Frederick Post, of journey, 1758, in Penn- 


syluania Archives, first series, 3: 412-422; Indian intelligence, August 4, 1758, in the 
Bouquet Papers, British Museum, Add. MSS., 21658; Voyage au Canada, 162. 
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back to the fort on August 13, barely in time to participate in the repulse 
of Major Grant’s attack on the following day.?? Aubry with a con- 
tingent from Illinois was still at the fort in the autumn. 

Parties from Forbes’s army made frequent spying expeditions in the 
neighborhood of Fort Duquesne. Lieutenant Allen reported fifty or 
sixty tents there in July, and a large number of houses were observed in 
the neighborhood of the fort. Christian Frederick Post, the missionary, 
was across the river in what is now Allegheny, during the third week in 
August.4° On September 14 came the well-known but badly managed 
assault of Major Grant; and for a short time thereafter there was ela- 
tion and even hope at Fort Duquesne,** and throughout New France.* 
But the English were moving over the mountains and intrenching 
themselves at Fort Ligonier. Fort Duquesne was in no condition to 
withstand an assault in which artillery would be used.*? Something dras- 
tic had to be done and only one resource remained. This was the old 
policy of striking the enemy in advance,** which had proved so success- 
ful against Braddock. Accordingly, at the beginning of the third week 
in September, Aubry was sent from Fort Duquesne with a detachment 
of Canadians and Indians, about six hundred strong, to reconnoiter the 
English intrenched or encamped at Loyal Hannon. Badly needed rein- 
forcements also reached the fort at this time.*® This enterprise of Aubry 
culminated in the Battle of Loyal Hannon of October 12, 1758, in 
which Colonel James Burd successfully defended the place against a 
series of onslaughts upon his troops and intrenchments.*® 

39 Severance, An Old Frontier of France, 1: 214. 

4° Add.MSS., 21658; Olden Time, 1: 99-125 (March, 1846). 

4! This is an impression gained from scattered statements throughout the general cor- 
respondence. 

42 Journal of M. de Lévis, in Collection des manuscrits du maréchal de Lévis, 1: 163 
(edited by Henri R. Casgrain—Quebec, 1889). ; 

43 Alfred P. James, “Fort Ligonier: Additional Light from Unpublished Documents,” 
ante, 17:259-285. The condition of Fort Duquesne was reported to Canada and France. 
The letters of de Ligneris, cited below, indicate the nature of the reports. 

44 The predecessor of the twentieth-century offensive-defensive policy. 

45 Pouchot, Memoir, 1:130; Archives Nationales, AC, C 11, 103: 224. 

46 For a recent account of the encounter based on unpublished materials, see Lily Lee 


Nixon, “Colonel James Burd in the Forbes Campaign,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, 59:124ff. (April, 1935.) 
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Having failed at Loyal Hannon, the French fell back upon Fort Du- 
quesne. ‘The dramatic descent of Colonel Bradstreet upon Fort Fron- 
tenac late in August had destroyed the stores of provisions for the west- 
ern posts,47 and the commandant at Fort Duquesne, since the troops 
could not be sustained there during the winter, because of the want of 
food supplies and other provisions, was compelled to disperse the larger 
part of his garrison. Aubry with one contingent was sent in October 
back to Illinois. M. de Saint-Ours returned with a contingent to Mon- 
treal; and Bellestre was sent away to Detroit. A faint hope, doomed to 
disappointment, was that winter, now about to set in, would halt the 
English at Loyal Hannon and give an opportunity to gather new forces 
for the next year’s campaign. In anticipation of disaster, preparations 
were made for the evacuation and destruction of the fort.4* Since part 
of the troops were to retire by water up the Allegheny River and down 
the Ohio, work was done on getting batteaux ready for the event.‘? 
With the rapid approach of Forbes’s army after the middle of Novem- 
ber, the decisive moment was at hand. On November 24, 1758, the 
fort, hangards, and outlying houses were set on fire, and but thirty 
chimneystacks were left standing.°° Thus disappeared the first white 
settlement at the Forks of the Ohio. At about six o’clock in the after- 
noon, in the evening of November 24, the British-Americans marched 
down into the smoldering ruins, and Fort Duquesne as “a nest of rob- 
bers” and “a place of pillage without limit” came to an end. 

The following letters, translated from the French and published here 
for the first time, throw valuable light on the last days of the French 
regime at Fort Duquesne. The originals of these letters are in the Ar- 
chives Nationales, Paris, AC, F3, 15: 225-230. The Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania has transcripts. 


47 Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia), September 21, 1758; Archives Nationales, 
AC, C 11, 103: 448. 

48 De Ligneris to Vaudreuil, October 18, 20, 1758, in Archives Nationales, AC, F 3, 
1§: 225-230. 
49 Certificate of payment to a boatbuilder, in Archives Nationales, V 7, vol. 345, no. 
70. 

5° Captain Haslet to Dr. Allison, November 26, 1758, John Forbes, Letters of General 
John Forbes Relating to the Expedition against Fort Duquesne in 1758, 71, 72 (com- 
piled by Irene Stewart—Pittsburgh, 1927). 
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Extract oF THREE Letrers WritTrEN to M. Le M‘ De VaupreEviL By 
M. LiIGNERIs, COMMANDANT AT Fort DuQUESNE. 


October 18, 1758 

Fort Duquesne is as yet in the possession of the King. I do not know 
whether we shall be able to hold it for long. 1 shall soon not have sufficient 
food, and provisions are totally wanting. It is necessary to have them never- 
theless in order that the savages of the Ohio River shall continue to side with 
us, as they actually seem to do. I have nothing more to give them, nor even 
anything with which to clothe the garrison, if, as | hope, we shall pass the 
winter here. 

After the action of the fourteenth of September, I took the step of sending 
down to the Illinois all the English prisoners, who consumed much food. 

I have not ceased for a month to have scouting done in the neighborhood 
of Loyal Hannon, where the English have intrenched themselves and where 
they have waited, as I have been told, for the army to assemble in order to 
come and attack us; this place is only about twenty leagues from here. As | 
had almost no provisions and saw myself obliged soon to send back the men 
from Detroit, those from the Illinois, the garrison of Niagara and all those 
who are needed at Fort Le Beeuf and at Presqu’isle, | made a detachment of 
all the active men whom I could find in order to go to Loyal Hannon to de- 
stroy there the animals of the enemy and compel them to make a sortie. 

This detachment was composed of 440 French and 130 Delawares and 
Shawnee; it was impossible for me to assemble more of them. I gave the com- 
mand to M. Aubry, captain of the Illinois forces who had brought here the 
provisions that have come to us from that place; I kept at the fort those who 
were not in condition to march in the mountains and those who were indis- 
pensably necessary in case the enemy should come by a route different from 
that which our detachment was to take, and after having assured myself by a 
scouting expedition that there were none of the enemy at the old Fort Neces- 
sity, I sent off on the ninth of this month M. Aubry at the head of his de- 
tachment. On the twelfth at eleven o’clock in the morning, having arrived 
in sight of the intrenchment, he promptly made his dispositions for the at- 
tack and advanced with such intrepidity on the camp of the enemy with one 
party of his men, while the other killed the horses and cattle, that terror 
spread in the camp in such a manner that the enemy left their tents and took 
refuge in the retrenchment with a considerable loss.) M. Aubry continued to 
fire on all who appeared in sight. The combat lasted four hours and ceased 
only because the enemy did not dare make any sortie, which fact obliged that 
officer to retire with his men, being too much exposed to the fire of cannon. 

The enemy lost in this action about 120 men and we took 12 prisoners; on 
our part we lost only 3 soldiers and we had 4 Canadians and one savage 
wounded. 

It is not necessary that I speak in praise of M. Aubry. He greatly distin- 
guished himself, as did the officers and cadets, and all the French performed 
wonders. 
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I hope that the advantage we have had on two different occasions against 
the enemy will much retard if it does not stop them. The Delawares and the 
Shawnee have promised me that they will soon return into the war; never 
have I seen them better disposed; they have fought with an unusual courage 
and I believe that if our storehouses were full of merchandise, the Ohio tribes 
would serve us very valiantly. 

The prisoners of M. Aubry have furnished me sufficient information to 
know that the English have not renounced their project for this year and 
they even assert that the army is assembling; some of them, however, have 
said that there is talk of going into winter quarters. 

The enemy are making a fort at Loyal Hannon, where our detachment saw 
many pieces of timber prepared for that purpose; they are building a sawmill 
on the bank of the Allegheny River where their intrenchment is. The pris- 
oners have not heard it said that they are planning to construct batteaux— 
they could well be ignorant of it. I shall make every effort by continual scout- 
ing to inform myself more particularly. 

Our fort is ready to tumble down; it is rotten throughout, and I doubt that 
it will stand until spring, if we have floods similar to those of last winter. It is 
very sad for decent men to be charged with the defense of so bad a place. M. 
DuVerni, engineer, should have furnished you an account of it. 

I have during these days assembled the officers to deliberate on the meas- 
ures which we ought to take, to know if I would continue to keep all the men 
that I had here, or whether I would send back a part. The greatest number 
believed in keeping only the garrison which I had to retain and sending back 
the others immediately since there remained for us supplies for only eighteen 
days for 1200 men; it is true that we do not always have this number, but 
the day before the assembly 1180 rations were consumed. The savages have 
left here since then for their villages, intending to return in a few days. 

M. de Rocheblave is setting out to go on a scouting expedition to Loyal 
Hannon in order to observe what the enemy are doing. 


October 20, 1758. 


I have sent away to Detroit about 120 Canadians with M. De Belestre to 
pass the winter there; they will be the nearest for returning here early in 
the spring; besides they can set out in the month of March to bring us pro- 
visions from Presqu’isle. 1 shall send a number to the Illinois from whence 
they will return with provisions. 

M. De St. Ours is setting out for Presqu’isle where he will leave, of the 
number of Canadians which he has, those of whom the commandant of that 
post will have need for his garrison and that of Fort Le Boeuf. I shall keep 
here about 200 men of whom a small number are soldiers. They all demand 
their departure; I have promised it to most of them, fearing lest there be de- 
serters; they have not far to go at present to go over to the enemy. Every- 
one demands to be relieved next year, officers and others. I hope that I shall be 
of that number. 
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October 23, 1758. 

M. De Rocheblave who arrived yesterday from his scouting expedition in- 
forms me that there are many men at Loyal Hannon; according to appear- 
ances and the report which he made me, the army is assembled there, which 
makes me judge that the enemy have not renounced their project for this 
autumn. I do not see any other expedient if they continue their enterprise 
than to execute the orders which you have given me to blow up the fort and 
fall back upon Fort Machault. 

The larger part of the savages are descending the Ohio in spite of the 
promises which they made me. Some however are preparing themselves, as I 
have been assured, for going to war, but I think that they will be few in num- 
ber. 

I have been under the indispensible necessity of sending back to Detroit 
M. De Belestre with the men whom I have given him as well as M. De St. 
Ours and the garrisons of Fort Le Beeuf, of Presqu’isle and of Niagara. Other- 
wise I should not have had provisions to subsist for more than about ten days 
and none at all to make the retreat. 

I am in the saddest situation that one can imagine; but I shall pull myself 
out of the difficulties in the best way I can. And whatever eventuality befalls 
me I shall always be content if I am approved by you. 




















THE HISTORICAL TOUR OF 1938’ 


AGNES LYNCH STARRETT 


Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 


To ferne halwes, couthe in sondry londes. 


ORE than one hundred enthusiastic western Pennsylvanians par- 
Mericipated in the seventh annual historical tour, July 15 and 16, 
1938, sponsored jointly by the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania and the University of Pittsburgh Summer Session. Fifty auto- 
mobiles left Pittsburgh, Friday, July 15, visited places important in the 
early history of westward expansion in Pennsylvania’s Washington 
County, the West Virginia Panhandle, and the Upper Ohio Valley 
(specifically, Moundsville, Wheeling, Parkersburg, and Blennerhassett 
Island) and ended the tour in Marietta, Ohio, headquarters for the 
150th anniversary celebration of the opening of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. 

Bedecked with red, white, and blue streamers the motorcade pulled 
away from the Historical Building about 1: 30 P.M., escorted by Pitts- 
burgh motor police. The procession rolled out of the city through 
Schenley Park to the Boulevard of the Allies, across Liberty Bridge and 
through the Liberty Tubes, along West Liberty Avenue through Dor- 
mont and Mt. Lebanon onto Washington Road, gazed at curiously by 
less privileged cars that waited for red lights to become green. 

Three miles from the Washington county line Mr. John Harpster 
and Mr. Stanton Belfour, leaders of the tour, pointed out a mansion 
with a two-story portico, more than a century old, unrecorded but in- 
teresting for its old style of architecture. In Washington County, cre- 

1 Written with the assistance of a preliminary draft prepared by Miss Leah Hauser. 
Mrs. Starrett is assistant professor of English in the University of Pittsburgh and the au- 


thor of Through One Hundred and Fifty Years. The University of Pittsburgh (1937). 
Ed. 
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ated in 1791 from Westmoreland County, historical sites and points of 
interest were pointed out continually by the driver in each car, while 
passengers read the notes on each particular site or object from printed 
itineraries that had been distributed before the cars left Pittsburgh. The 
Chartiers (Hill) Presbyterian Church, established about 1775 by the 
Reverend John McMillan, was noted. In the adjoining cemetery many 
tombstones are dated the eighteenth century—one in fair state of pres- 
ervation reads 1783. Here lie Dr. McMillan and his wife, many pro- 
fessors of old Jefferson College, and other pioneers. A cottage, once the 
manse of the church, and formerly the home of the Reverend Dr. Jos- 
eph Wilson, father of Woodrow Wilson, stands near the church. 
Across the road from the church and cottage is the McMillan monu- 
ment, bearing the following inscription: 

Reverend John McMillan, D.D. Born November 11th, 1752, died No- 
vember 16th, 1833. Pioneer, Preacher, Educator, Patriot. Lies buried in this 
Churchyard. Served 60 years in the ministry. Leader in founding Western 
Theological Seminary, Jefferson College, Jefferson Medical College. His 
missionary labors resulted in the founding of Chartiers, Pigeon Creek, and 
many other Presbyterian Churches in this region. With his faithful wife, he 


shared untold trials and privations that the kingdom of God might be estab- 
lished here, on this rugged frontier. 


Three miles farther on, our attention was called to the William M. 
Quail house, built in 1832 with a two-story porch, suggestive of a fa- 
miliar Virginia motif, somewhat unusual in this district. A short distance 
past this house is the D.A.R. memorial to the many Revolutionary sol- 
diers who lie buried in Washington County. Just beyond this memorial 
we entered the city of Washington, founded in 1782, and named for 
George Washington. Little time was spent on the many points of his- 
toric interest here, as the historical tour of 1933 had included them. 
Red lights, up-and-down-hill streets, and the week-end traffic rush 
parted the motorcade in several places as it wound along the edge of 
Washington onto the Old National Pike or Cumberland Road, now 
known as U.S. Route 40. Congress chartered this road in 1806, con- 
tracts for its construction were let in 1811, and by 1818 stages were 
running over part of the pike. Originally the road connected Washing- 
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ton, D.C., and Wheeling, Virginia. A new coat of white paint makes 
the concrete reproductions of the milestones indicating distances along 
this road easily legible to the tourist. 


Five miles from “Little Washington,” 


on the right, stands the Miller 
house, a stoutly built red brick structure, formerly a tavern. On the left 
is the site of Wolfe’s Fort, erected about 1780 by Jacob Wolfe as a re- 
treat from danger of Indian ravages. About one mile farther stand simi- 
lar structures, greatly changed from their original form, known as 
Stricker’s Blockhouses; they were originally built by Laurence Stricker 
in Revolutionary days. Then the motorcade crossed a creek on a mod- 
ern road bridge built beside part of the picturesque old stone S-bridge of 
the National Pike, which is now preserved by the state. On the next hill- 
top we saw Caldwell’s Tavern, another popular hostelry of pike days. 
Then we passed through the little town of Claysville, once important as 
a stage center, founded in 1781, and renamed for Henry Clay who was 
a great advocate of the pike. Some three miles farther west an old toll 
house still edges up to the road and commands attention. 

Leaving the National Pike at West Alexander the expedition turned 
left to visit the McGuffey Memorial erected by Henry Ford on a hill- 
side of the Blayney farm. Here we made a ten-minute stop, read both 
sides of the memorial, and listened to Dr. John A. Nietz, associate pro- 
fesssor of education at the University of Pittsburgh, collector of old and 
rare school texts, speak briefly about William Holmes McGuffey, and 
how the homely virtues of his Readers were an important contribution 
to American education. Leaving a daisy field dusty behind us we trav- 
eled back to Route 40, passing slowly through two covered bridges, 
quaint and cool. 

Returning to West Alexander and turning westward, the motor- 
cade continued along into Ohio County, West Virginia. This county 
was formed in 1776 from West Augusta, and bears the Indian name 
which means “Beautiful River.” Here in 1782 the last Revolutionary 
battle was fought. Ohio County boasts of visits from La Salle, Céloron, 
Gist, Washington, and later explorers. A unique milestone marker of 
the old pike is here, giving the distances to and from such places as 
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“Penn’s” and Wheeling; “Virg’a” and Cumberland; “Virg’a” and 
West Alexander. We crossed Little Wheeling Creek and the road to 
West Liberty, first organized town in the Ohio Valley, where several 
famous frontiersmen are buried. A little farther on a marker indicates 
Joseph Ray’s birthplace. Ray’s celebrated arithmetic and algebra books, 
first published in Cincinnati in 1834, launched many a man on his third 
“R” and its consequent struggles. About two miles past this marker the 
motorcade stopped at the Old Stone House for refreshments and a 
much appreciated stretch. At this same substantially built tavern, dur- 
ing the old pike days, many weary travelers, famous and otherwise, 
alighted to revive their strength and spirits with food and rest. An Old 
Trails Marker erected by the D.A.R. marks this building. 

Two miles farther we came to Triadelphia, founded in 1780 and 
named for three friends whom the Indians tomahawked. Across an- 
other old stone bridge is the site of Fort Shepherd, still marked by the 
mansion built in 1798 which once housed Lafayette, James K. Polk, 
Andrew Jackson, and the good supporter of the National Pike, Henry 
Clay. Here the motorcade left Route 40 and traveled on Route 88 into 
Marshall County, formed in 1835 from Ohio County, and named for 
Chief Justice John Marshall. Continuing on Route 88 to the crest of 


the hill, we were delighted with the excellent view of the Panhandle 


area. Here, in this region, many centuries before the American Indian 
and the white man, lived an unknown race, the Mound Builders, whose 
Grave Creek Mound at Moundsville is still a notable curiosity. Through 
the little town of Sherrard we went to the junction of routes 250 and 
88 where a state marker reads: 

Fort Wetzel. John Wetzel and his sons, Lewis, Jacob, Martin, John, and 
George, came with the Zanes in 1769 and built a fort. The Wetzels became 


famous as scouts and Indian Fighters. In 1787, the elder Wetzel was killed by 
Indians at Baker’s Station. 


Traveling from here, on Route 250, down a steep hill, we came into 
Moundsville, noting an old cemetery, the Fostoria Glass Company, the 
United States Stamping Company plants, the celebrated Moundsville 
playground and recreational facilities costing about $175,000, the site 
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of Joseph Tomlison’s cabin, the Marshall County Courthouse, and 
the West Virginia State Penitentiary, established in 1867. Coming to a 
stop on Tomlinson Street (Tomlinson built the Indian fort here) the 
motorcade was met by the Moundsville escort of courteous police, and 
by friendly residents of Moundsville. Up a steep, winding pathway we 
climbed Grave Creek Mound, the largest conical mound in America, 
goo feet around, 70 feet high, to its flat clay-hardened top. Panting 
after the climb we found comfort on benches or in the shade of oaks and 
maples growing along the sides of the mound. Mr. Clarence B. All- 
man, assistant superintendent of schools for Marshall County, author 
of Lewis Wetzel and His Times, and graduate student in history at the 
University of Pittsburgh, spoke informally on historical events and sites 
in Moundsville and Marshall County. He told of the Grave Creek 
Mound excavation, made about three years ago, which revealed several 
rooms in which members of this prehistoric race were buried with many 
of their personal effects, similarly as people were buried by the ancient 
Egyptians. An inscribed stone, reputed to have been found in this 
mound, as yet undeciphered, and safely lodged in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, leaves the ancient race inhabiting this particular valley in the 
New World still a mystery to historians. The visit to this mound, aside 
from its historical interest, afforded twenty-five minutes of mingling 
with our state neighbors and admiring their wooded hills and pleas- 
ant valleys. 

Hurried into their cars and admonished with news that they were 
already a half hour late for dinner, the group headed north to Route 
250 and sped along the Ohio River to Glendale, noting the plant of the 
Triangle Cable and Conduit Company, and a little farther down, across 
the river, the smoke-belching town of Bellaire. Soon the state marker 
of the Forman Massacre was seen. Here in “the Narrows,” on Septem- 
ber 27, 1777, Captain William Forman (or Foreman) with his Hamp- 
shire County troops, who had joined the garrison of Fort Henry 
(Wheeling) in protecting the settlements on the Ohio against the In- 
dians, were mercilessly ambushed by Indians. Continuing on routes 250- 
2 the motorcade passed through McMechen and Benwood, famous for 
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their iron and steel works, and sighted the town of Bridgeport on the 
opposite side of the river. Ohio County was reéntered on the outskirts 
of Wheeling, where the motorcade met the most exciting of all their 
dashing police escorts. With screaming sirens the traveling expedition 
was escorted at high speed round about and into busy, manufacturing 
Wheeling. The sound and fury drew the aroused townspeople to doors 
and windows and made history, the travelers were sure. Not even 
the hullabaloo at the ride of John Gilpin could surpass this entry into 
Wheeling. At the McLlure Hotel doormen rushed to carry bags and 
baggage, and to inform the visitors that dinner would be about one hour 
later than scheduled so that they might have time to freshen up. 


Promptly an hour later the whole group and many genial Wheelingites 
filled the dining room of the Hotel McLure, hungry for food, and avid 


for history. 

Mr. A. B. Brooks of Ogleby Park, presided, first introducing Judge 
Frank Nesbitt who extended the history-makers a cordial welcome as 
neighbors. Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, director of the Historical Soci- 
ety of Western Pennsylvania, responded for the tourists in his usual 
warm, friendly manner. Mr. Brooks then introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Dr. E. Douglas Branch, research professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, who spoke on “Wheeling and Western Pennsyl- 
vania.”” 

After introductory pleasantries about Wheeling’s having been 
founded by “discontented Western Pennsylvanians,” Dr. Branch re- 
ferred to the imaginative re-creation of the past throughout the day’s 
journeying. “We who are interested in history,” he said, “have a double 
vision: we see the past translucent within the present—the little grist- 
mill within the great hydroelectric plant, the clayed ruts beneath the 
concrete. Today this speeding chain of motor cars has also been a cara- 
van of stagecoaches lumbering along the Cumberland Road.” Discuss- 
ing the pictorial aspects of the old National Pike, Dr. Branch then elab- 
orated upon the common elements in the history of Wheeling and of 
Pittsburgh, from the primary phases of a vital interlinking with the 
wilderness into the eras of industrial rivalry. Concerning the saving and 
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carrying forward of the arts and sciences in each region, he recalled the 
pioneer lawmakers, physicians, and publishers of the two settlements. 
Upon the thesis that the development of both towns had largely been 
shaped by modes and problems of transportation, he cited the influence 
of the turnpikes and of the Ohio River as preliminary to a discussion of 
the competition between Wheeling and Pittsburgh in railroad enter- 
prises. Amusingly acrimonious quotations from newspapers of the rival 
towns enlivened an account of the Hempfield Railroad, a project 
whereby Wheeling hoped to become the river terminus of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Dr. Branch concluded with an ardent wish for more 
widespread and productive interest in three primary sectors of each re- 
gion’s history—industry, transportation, and the human spirit. 

About nine the following morning, a bright Saturday, the tourists 
left Wheeling via Moundsville and Marshall County, traveling south- 
west along the Ohio River. For eighty-eight miles the motorcade car- 
ried on the right “La Belle Riviere’s” slow, easy curves, through a 
lovely pastoral countryside. Here lush meadows, cornfields, and gardens 
extended to the very edge of the river, and reflected their greens and 
golds in the clear ripples. The travelers passed the point where one cold 
February day General Zachary Taylor disembarked from an icebound 
steamer and took the National Pike stage for Washington, D.C., to be 
inaugurated twelfth president of the United States. Speeding across Pig 
Run where it meets the Ohio, one appreciative member of the motor- 
cade suggested its name might appropriately be changed to Running 
Pig. A short distance beyond, the Baker Station marker designated the 
site where Captain John Baker built a blockhouse which became a ren- 
dezvous of the Ohio Valley scouts who traveled along the Indian war 
path from Muskingum Valley into Virginia. Captain Baker and the 
famous scout John Wetzel lie buried near by, both killed by Indians in 
1787. Just past the little town of Creasaps, was seen another marker, 
pointing out the location (five miles east) of Rosby’s Rock. On De- 
cember 24, 1852, at Rosby’s Rock the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
finally joined Baltimore and Wheeling, making the first continuous 
railroad from the Atlantic to the Ohio. That road was a real engineer- 
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ing feat, 11 tunnels and 113 bridges; it was, at the time, promise of 
prosperity to Wheeling and bitter disappointment to Pittsburgh. In that 
region, also, are the Ohio and Great Kanawha rivers which George 
Rogers Clark surveyed and explored, and there planted and harvested 
a crop, to see his men through the winter of 1772. This region, too, 
produced many crack riflemen and daring scouts who were important 
in opening up the Northwest Territory. 

Near United States Lock 14, on the Ohio, the land is changed a lit- 
tle in formation because of the piling up of prehistoric glacial ice. Eons 
ago the Ohio Valley streams flowing northward into the Great Lakes 
Basin were dammed by this blockade into a lake a little north of this 
lock. In time the Ohio River broke through these highlands, forming an 
outlet to the Gulf of Mexico. The tour passed through numerous little 
towns which had a look of prosperity—painted houses and barns, new 
schools, and well-kept lawns and gardens. The answer to the prosperity 
we discovered to be shiny tanks perched on the near-by hill. The valley 
has produced much gas and oil. Here in Tyler County, named for the 
father of the ninth president of the United States, “Big Moses” pro- 
duced, in 1894, 600,000,000 cubic feet per day—the greatest gas pro- 
ducing well, at that time, in the world. 

Before entering Pleasant County, the heart of the oil and gas produc- 
ing territory in this region, we took a short respite from traveling in Sis- 
terville, which was named for the seven sisters of Charles Wells who 
settled here in 1776. Besides refreshments the Wells Hotel offered a 
cool lounge, two perky Pekingese, a fifteen-year-old bulldog—blind and 
deaf, and a display of several handsome candlewick spreads. Leaving 
Sisterville the group eagerly expected to see at Ben’s Run the remains of 
ancient stone and earth ruins, the most extensive, of a prehistoric race of 
this continent. These ruins extended over four hundred acres and were 
once enclosed by two parallel circular walls. Despite anxious craning 
from the auto windows the seekers saw no evidence which they were 
able to interpret. Itinerary notes explained “these works are very ob- 
scure!”” With easy motion the travelers passed through several more 
small hamlets, and St. Marys, built on land granted to a Revolutionary 
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soldier and the site of a once famous Ohio River tavern; also Vaucluse, 
which was named for the French town made famous by the poet Pe- 
trarch. In Salama the Henderson family settled about 1798, and one 
of them, a bright young seaman, brought peaches from Portugal to 
flower here in the wilderness. 

Near Parkersburg was a marker of Lord Dunmore’s Camp, the site 
where his army train camped on their way into Indian country. Nine 
miles farther, where the Little Kanawha joins the Ohio, forming a 
point similar to the one at Pittsburgh, Parkersburg warmly welcomed 
the travelers. The autos conveniently parked in a lot across from the 
Chancellor Hotel, the visitors invaded the hotel. The lobby was speci- 
ally decorated—huge sand-brown jardinieres filled with shiny green 
laurel and bowls of fresh, delicately colored gladioli and petunias. Up- 
stairs were a private lobby and dining room where, after a cool lunch- 
eon, Mr. J. S. Dunn, superintendent of Parkersburg’s schools, wel- 
comed the tourists. He gave a short description of Parkersburg, touching 
particularly upon its historical background, its fine collection of local In- 
dian relics, its 98% Anglo-Saxon population, its excellent, progressive 
schools, its advantages as a modern city in which to live and work. A 
hearty response to this welcome was made by Dr. John W. Oliver, 
head of the department of history, University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. H. W. Piggott of the Braden-Piggott Company and first vice- 
president of the Parkersburg Board of Commerce introduced Major 
Will G. Peterkin, who for several years has been an authority on Park- 
ersburg history. His address, “Early History of Wood County and 
Blennerhassett Island,” particularly stressed the romance and tragedy 
of this island, which lies in the Ohio River, two miles southwest of Park- 
ersburg. Major Peterkin told of Harman Blennerhassett, the wealthy, 
learned gentleman who in 1798 bought the island and there established 
a mansion for his beautiful wife, and for himself a quiet retreat to sci- 
entific study. But in 1806 the charming Aaron Burr entangled Blenner- 
hassett in his plans to conquer the southwest territory, there (so the 
story has it) to establish an empire. Blennerhassett superintended the 
building of boats at Marietta and the recruiting of men for this expedi- 
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tion. Rumors of these happenings became accusations of treason. The 
Ohio governor ordered the militia to seize the boats and supplies stored 
on the island. To escape arrest Blennerhassett left the island, which a 
few days later the militia invaded with riot and disorder. Colonel 
Phelps, sent to arrest Blennerhassett, had left his men on the island 
while he went to intercept Blennerhassett at the mouth of the Great 
Kanawha River. Left alone, these militiamen invaded Blennerhassett’s 
wine cellar, stuck bayonets through priceless paintings, and trampled 
the grounds. Blennerhassett, after his arrest, was acquitted for lack of 
evidence, but his beautiful home was no more, and none of Blennerhas- 
sett’s future financial ventures was successful. 

The group’s next adventure was, appropriately enough, a visit to 
Blennerhassett Island. They had expected to proceed to the island by 
barge but Mr. Art Oliver of the Parkersburg Automobile Club, under 
whose guidance the motorcade autos had been safely and easily parked, 
had three small launches waiting at the Parkersburg wharf. Into and 
on top of these they crowded, heading for the island. A twenty-minute 
ride brought them to the lovely, tree-shaded island in the center of the 
blue Ohio, comprising between two and three hundred acres of level 
green meadows, areas nicely wooded with huge old trees, and spacious 
sunlit groves of pines, oaks, and maples. Climbing up the steep shore 
they arrived at the site of the old mansion. A splendid sycamore, very 
old, and a few large foundation stones are all that is left of that glorious 
old home. Those thirsty drank from an old well, some wandered over 
the island, and then in a shady spot the group listened to Dr. Alfred P. 
James, professor of history at the University of Pittsburgh, speak briefly 
on “Aaron Burr Turns Westward.” 

Dr. James presented several interesting facts: that in his opinion Burr 
was a man of great ability, but lacked character; that Hamilton made 
every honorable effort to avoid the fatal duel, regretting the responsibili- 
ties he would leave his wife; that Blennerhassett and his island home 
were but dramatic and romantic incidents in Aaron Burr’s western 
venture. Professor James stated that no one then knew and no one to- 
day knows, really, what the adventurer had in mind; that he probably 
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had no one plan, but changed his designs according to developments; 
that it was impossible for Thomas Jefferson and has remained impos- 
sible for historians to pin anything definitely upon Burr, who was both 
unscrupulous and opportunistic. The speaker also indicated that the rec- 
ords seem to show that Burr dallied with the British minister at Wash- 
ington, D.C., for aid against Spain in Latin America; that he dallied 
with the Spanish minister there for aid against England and possibly the 
United States; may have plotted the secession of the western country; 
may have hoped to lead westerners against the Spaniards in the New 
World, a plan thought of by Hamilton himself in 1798; and that he 
may merely have wished to take up vast land grants in Spanish America, 
after the manner of Moses Austin and Stephen Austin two decades 
later. 

The launches returned their passengers to Parkersburg where the 
party resumed their journey, crossing the river into Belpre, Ohio. 
Hence, led by a gallant Ohio state police escort, the motorcade trav- 
eled sixteen miles along the beautiful Ohio into Marietta. 

Marietta, lying on both sides of the Muskingum River where it flows 
into the Ohio, was named by the Ohio Land Company for Marie An- 
toinette. The tourists entered on the west side of the Muskingum, at 
the site of Fort Harmar, built in 1785 as a military base. Beyond was 
noticed Harmar Hill with Lookout Point, from which one can look di- 
rectly down upon Marietta, at the confluence of the Ohio and Mus- 
kingum rivers, and far out over the hills of West Virginia and Ohio. 
Crossing the Muskingum into the east side of Marietta the party made a 
rapid tour of the town’s leading historical sites, pointing them out so that 
those interested could easily locate and revisit them at their leisure that 
evening or the following day. Some of these places of interest were 
Muskingum Park, particularly a monument in the park by Gutzon 
Borglum erected by the Federal Commission for the Northwest cele- 
bration; the home of Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr.; the landing place of 
the first families, 1788; the Ohio Company’s Land Office, the oldest 
building in the Northwest Territory, where early maps were made, 
surveys planned, and the sale and allotment of bounty lands trans- 
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acted; the site of Governor Arthur St. Clair’s home; the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society Museum, built on the site of 
Campus Martius, once a fortification, 180 feet square on each side, with 
blockhouses at the corners, housing two to three hundred settlers during 
the Indian raids; remains of several earthworks of the Mound Builders 
used by them for civil and religious ceremonies; the Mound Cemetery, 
where many Revolutionary officers and soldiers and many early settlers 
lie buried, and which is built around a once moat-fortified mound, 
Conus, the burial place of a prehistoric chief; and Marietta College and 
campus. 

After this brief circling of the city, the visitors assembled at the Hotel 
Lafayette which is situated on the east side of the Muskingum where 
it meets the Ohio. This is also the place where the Adventure Galley 
landed on April 7, 1788, with its cargo of 48 “young, healthy men,” 
Marietta’s first pioneers. 

At 6: 30 the hungry crowd filled the hotel dining room and feasted 
on roast chicken and fresh corn on the cob. The pause between the reg- 
ular meal and dessert was filled by a robust greeting from Reno G. 
Hoag, manager of the hotel, who like Harrie Baillie of old sang a jolly 
song as a gesture of hospitality for the historical pilgrims. Mr. George J. 
Blazier, librarian of Marietta College and historian to the Marietta 
Northwest Territory Celebration Commission, presided at the after- 
dinner meeting. He introduced the Honorable H. P. Griffiths, Mayor 
of Marietta. The Mayor welcomed the visitors, inviting them to par- 
take of the already-apparent hospitality of his city. Response was made 
by Judge Robert M. Ewing of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania who spoke in place of the Honorable John S. Fisher, president 
of the society. 

Mr. E. M. Hawes, executive director of the Northwest Territory 
Celebration Commission then gave the address of the evening, “The 
Why of Northwest Territory Celebration.” He said that behind all the 
celebration lay the hope that we today might honor and be inspired by 
the fortitude, the resourceful spirit, and initiative of those pioneer men 
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and women of the Northwest Territory whose ideal of democracy has 
made America a great nation. After the Revolution, many of the young 
men who had fought so hard for freedom were a little bewildered— 
they had no property, no money, no homes, nothing but the land be- 
yond the mountains. Here they had cleared the forests and built homes, 
planted crops, and established democracy. Conceived by common men 
was their great Ordinance of 1787, adopted two months before the 
Constitution itself was presented to the people, and incorporating even 
more humanitarian principles. It provided for the abolition of slavery, 
freedom of religion, tax supported public education, equal division of es- 
tates among their heirs, the writ of habeas corpus, sancity of contract, 
self-government, and eventual equal participation in the national gov- 
ernment by colonial territory. The establishment of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory was real advancement for the nation, both physically and spiritu- 
ally. 

Mr. H. E. Schramm, executive secretary of Marietta’s Chamber of 
Commerce, then informed the guests that the water parade scheduled 
for that evening had been cancelled and in its place Marietta’s pageant 
spectacle, Stars for the Flag, would be presented at the Stadium. The 
party mingled and talked in the lobby or went off in little groups to see 
the town or to attend the pageant. Those who saw the pageant pro- 
nounced it a success. Elaborately staged by twelve hundred persons was 
the drama of the winning, settlement, and development of the North- 
west Territory—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
part of Minnesota. There were Indians with camp fire, peace pipe, wig- 
wam, and tomahawk; coon-capped traders, scouts, explorers; ox teams, 
covered wagons, settlers; and there were colorful costumes, magnifi- 
cent scenery, and appropriate music. After the final applause a brilliant 
exhibit of fireworks lit up the dark sky. They were fired from barges in 
the Ohio River, each display more beautiful than the last, with a multi- 
colored map of the Northwest Territory and the American flag for the 
climax. Through the fantastic smoke clouds the yellow moon shone 
down on the beautiful river and wooded banks just as it must have shone 
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150 years ago when the settlers arrived, or numberless years before 
that, when the Indians, perhaps the Mound Builders, performed strange 
rites of moon magic. 

Such fantasies marked the end of the 1938 tour. Many of the partici- 
pants stayed over Sunday to visit the museum and other historical treas- 
ures. Western Pennsylvanians, West Virginians, and Ohioans, the 
travelers all turned home, after the seventh annual historical tour, feel- 
ing that they had enjoyed an unusual opportunity to reach back to the 
days when their forbears carried, ever westward, into “green fields and 


? 


pastures new,” man’s enduring hope, democracy. 














SOME ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF SOMERSET COUNTY ' 


ALVIN G FAUST 


OMERSET Counry, Pennsylvania, was organized in 1795 out of a 
Shanes of Bedford County lying west of the Alleghenies. Originally 
it included a large portion of Cambria County, which was formed from 
parts of Somerset and Huntingdon in 1804. The history of the county 
represents a unique area in a unique situation. It covers 1,034 square 
miles of tableland lying between two mountain ranges that formed a 
dual barrier on the westward route to the greatest open area of fertile, 
unoccupied land known to modern civilized man. Against this wall the 
westward movement dammed up like a great flood for one hundred 
years, until suddenly by one great rush for freedom it burst through by 
two major breaches and sped on its way along the Ohio Valley into the 
great open plains. Over these routes moved the armies that won posses- 
sion of this great domain for the English, with the result that theirs and 
not those of the French became the language and the governmental 
and religious institutions of this greatest of modern nations. 

Through this region passed some of the finest pioneering souls that 
the East produced, and the loss of whom it severely protested. The East 
gave much to the region. The region gave much to the West. Fortu- 
nately, some of the leading pioneers stayed in this vigorous atmosphere, so 
suited to develop their fine native traits. The culture of Europe and the 
seaboard flowed freely into and diffused within the area, which happily 
was sufficiently isolated to allow a healthy development without undue 
external pressure or interference. In short, Somerset County is an ideal 
laboratory for the study of an American community. 


™ Read at Somerset, Pennsylvania, on July 17, 1937, at the closing meeting of the 
sixth annual historical tour conducted under the auspices of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania and the summer session of the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Faust 
is a teacher of history and economics at the Taylor Allderdice Junior-Senior High School 
in Pittsburgh. Ed. , 


2 Frederick J. Turner, The Frontier in American History, chap. 1 (New York, 1920). 
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The road used by General Braddock and young Washington on 
their way to Fort Duquesne touches the southern border of the county, 
while the Forbes road, by which the general of that name reached and 
captured the fort and the gateway to the West, crosses centrally the 
full width of the county. Originally, these were Indian trails between 
eastern and western tribes, and over them passed Indian traders and 
trappers, followed by pioneer hunters and fishermen, missionaries to the 
Indians, and early settlers, drovers, and farmers, each with physical 
equipment and culture suited to his particular mode of life. Foot trav- 
eler, rider, pack horse, travois, oxcart, and covered wagon—all in turn 


passed over these routes. 


Perhaps the first white man to set foot in the county was Christo- 
pher Gist, the explorer, who first passed through in 1750. Among oth- 
ers who followed were Harris, Frazer, Ray, and Dunning. Gist kept 
an interesting diary covering his four-day crossing of the present Shade, 
Quemahoning, and Jenner townships, and Harris names the distances 
between stopping points in 1754. 

The history of transportation and communication is the history of the 
advancement of civilization, so it is well to take a closer look at the early 
routes. It is now generally known that of the two main routes already 
named, the southern became the National Road, while the northern 
route became known as the Great Road, the State Road, or the Penn- 
sylvania Road, and finally as the Lincoln Highway. But as early as 
1792 Reading Howell listed seven important roads, including these 
two, and sketched them as they crossed the county from east to west. 
By 1800 another important road, running north and south, was cut 
through from Somerset to Beula, near Ebensburg. All this is ai indica- 
tion of the importance of the region and of its rapid development after 
the early wars. 

The turnpike era had a vigorous beginning here. The first attempt 
at building turnpikes took form on paper at Harrisburg in 1806, but 
not being completed, the governor was authorized in 1814 to incor- 
porate five companies for the construction or completion of a Harris- 
burg-to-Pittsburgh turnpike. The third section was to extend from 


Bedford to Somerset, though by some influence an act the next year 
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substituted Stoyestown for Somerset. The fourth section, then, was to 
extend from Stoyestown to Greensburg, and the fifth, from Greens- 
burg to Pittsburgh. Twenty-five persons had to subscribe a total of 
five hundred shares at fifty dollars each for the organization of a com- 
pany. Another road, from Washington, Pennsylvania, to Bedford, was 
authorized on March 15, 1816, with specifications as follows: thirty- 
five feet wide on the tops of the mountains, and wider elsewhere; 
twenty feet of ballast; and a five-percent grade. Travelers were to pass 
to the right—a departure from the English mode of passing to the left.? 

A traveler in 1817 wrote: “Old America seems to be breaking up, 
and moving westward.” It is said, he continues, that in the last year 
“12,000 waggons passed between Baltimore and Philadelphia, and this 
place [ear Pittsburgh] ... with from four to six horses, carrying from 
35 to 40 cwt.... Add to these the numerous stages loaded to the ut- 
most, and the innumerable travellers on horseback, on foot, and in light 
waggons, and you have before you a scene of bustle and business, ex- 
tending over a space of three hundred miles, which is truly wonderful.’ 

As elsewhere, road-building in the county has advanced through the 
primitive stages of Indian trails, bridle paths, and rough wagon roads to 
the present business-pleasure highways. The county now has 2,039.09 
miles of roads. Of these, 803.22 miles are state roads, including 507.22 
miles of improved roads. The remaining 1,235.87 miles are township 
roads, state-supported at ninety-seven dollars per mile. The improved 
roads are of four major kinds: Amiesite; surface-treated native stone; 
penetration; and Kyrock. Others are merely surface-treated.’ From 
trial and error we are advancing to a policy of road-building on a basis 
of vehicle-per-mile use, with trucks considered according to weight. It 
took our ancestors a hundred years to advance from Philadelphia to this 
mountain region. We may now drive to Philadelphia in a day, yes, we 
may even transact a little business and return home to rest at night. 


3 E. Howard Blackburn and William H. Welfley, History of Bedford and Somerset 
Counties, Pennsylvania, 2: 5, 6, 197, 201, 203 (New York and Chicago, 1906). 

4 Morris Birbeck, Notes on a Journey in America (Philadelphia, 1817). 

5 Kyrock is Kentucky limestone with native oil in it. The first improved state roads, 
with cobblestone base set on edge, are now a third of a century old and have been sur- 


face-dressed many times. 
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At this point it may be proper to consider the early settlers of the re- 
gion. Explorers and traders such as Gist and Harris have already been 
mentioned, and Heckwelder, the missionary, should be added to the list. 
Among familiar family names listed on Howell’s map (1792) are Bon- 
net, Stoy, Black, Anchony, Husband, and Cable, the latter being the 
first justice of the county.® The date of the arrival of the first settlers in 
the region west of the Alleghenies is still a matter of most interesting 
speculation and deserves emphasis here. Aside from military duty, it is 
generally understood that the English, Irish, and Germans came for 
the purpose of clearing the land and making permanent settlements. 
Duquesne used these encroachments upon the savage as an argument to 
persuade the Indian chiefs to support the French, who merely traded 
with them and at the same time protected their hunting grounds. Ac- 
cordingly, the savages made many raids upon the Anglo-Saxon and 
Teutonic intruders,’ 

The soldiers on the march and in the forts bore the brunt of these at- 
tacks. Their experiences and sufferings have been well described by Dr. 
Alfred P. James of the University of Pittsburgh. Following the capture 
of Fort Duquesne late in 1758, wrote he: “Pack horses, loaded with 
flour, and droves of hogs were convoyed west by strong military es- 
corts.” Early the next year “hostile Indians were beginning to attack 
soldiers and escorts... and had killed eleven convalescents going down 
from Ligonier to Bedford.” In May, 1759, they “killed or captured 
thirty-six of the hundred men in Bullit’s force, wounded several more, 
carried off the horses, and burned five of the twelve wagons loaded with 
pork and bacon.” As late as 1761 they “stole horses and picked up stray 
animals.” A document in 1763 “lists thirty-one civilians, eighteen trad- 
ers, and eighty-eight servants lost,” with much property. A number of 
settlers were found in distress, with “Crops all Destroyd.” “Official 
policy was on the whole opposed to farmers settling in the neighbor- 
hood.” The king then (1763) issued a proclamation prohibiting settlers 
west of the crest of the Alleghenies. This excluded settlers from Som- 


6 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 10:8 (Harrisburg, 1852). Abraham Cable, or Kebel, 
as this record has it, was “a man of Property and Reputation, and the best qualified of 
any person in that quarter to execute the duty of a Magistrate.” He served many years. 


7 Turner, The Frontier in American History, 14. 
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erset County. It is known, however, that Andrew Byerly and William 
Clapham were already settled in the region. A total of fourteen families 
are reported to have been in the region between the Laurel Hill and 
Bushy Run at the outbreak of the Indian attack in 1763.° These are 
generally accepted facts. 

Elsewhere Dr. James has stated: “There may have been isolated 
farm cabins earlier still, but in 1753 Christopher Gist established near 
what is now Mount Braddock, Pennsylvania, the first English-speaking 


trans-Appalachian farm-group settlement.” 


The suggestion here that 
there may have been earlier settlers is a most interesting one and is sup- 
ported by a footnote in which the governor of Pennsylvania is quoted 
as stating in 1751 that “in Virginia People are settled on the West Side 


“99 
ot 


provincial council of the same year are quoted as recording that “a 


710 and in which the minutes of the 


the “Appalaccian Mountains, 
Dunkar from the Colony of Virginia came to the Log’s Town and re- 
quested Liberty of the Six Nation Chiefs to make [a settlement] on the 
River Yogh-yo-gaine a branch of the Ohio.”'' These may have been 
the “Eckerlin Dunkards” referred to in Day’s Historical Collections 
and recognized by Blough in his History of the Church of the Brethren 
of the Western District of Pennsylvania.** Quoting Day, who in turn 
quotes from the National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.): “These 
men, Dunkards by profession, left the eastern and cultivated parts of 
Pennsylvania, and plunged into the depths of the western wilderness. 
Their first permanent camp was on a creek flowing into the Mononga- 
hela river, in the southwestern part of Pennsylvania. ... ‘These men of 
peace employed themselves in exploring the country in every direction, 
in which one vast, silent, and uncultivated waste spread around them. 
From Dunkard’s creek these men removed to Dunkard’s bottom, on 


8 Alfred P. James, “Fort Ligonier: Additional Light from Unpublished Manuscripts,” 
ante, 17:259-285 (December, 1934). 

9 Alfred P. James, “The First English-speaking ‘Trans-Appalachian Frontier,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 17:57 ff (June, 1930). 

10 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 2:62 (Harrisburg, 1853). 

It Pennsylvania Colonial Records, §:531 (Harrisburg, 1851). 

12 Sherman Day, Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania, 360 (Philadel- 
phia, ©1843); Jerome E. Blough, History of the Church of the Brethren of the Western 
District of Pennsylvania, 191 f€ (Elgin, Illinois, 1916). 
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Cheat river, which they made their permanent residence, and, with a 
savage war raging at no considerable distance, they spent some years un- 
molested; indeed, it is probable, unseen.” Dr. Thomas Eckerly who was 
directly or indirectly connected with the group, traveled East with pel- 
try to Winchester and for supplies. Upon returning, he found his cabin 
on the Monongahela in ruins, the mangled bodies of his two brothers, 
and the hoops on which their scalps had been dried. Elder John Wise, 
born early in the eighteen-hundreds, claimed a certain congregation 
here was organized as early as 1760. 

Although none of the last-named groups was in Somerset County, 
this information about them sheds light on trans-Appalachian develop- 
ment and reveals who some of the earlier, if not the earliest, settlers in 
the surrounding region were. The question has been raised whether 
there really were any permanent settlers in the Somerset region before 
the king’s ban in 1763. Day says that the little garrison at Stoyestown 
was called in to strengthen the one at Bedford during the Indian at- 
tack in 1763."* It was to be expected that they would be here, but prob- 
ably not as settlers, and it is not known whether they were removed by 
the proclamation. 

But the following statement on early permanent settlers in this im- 
mediate region by Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh is very significant in the 
light of what has been presented: “The first movement of Brethren 
across the Allegheny Mountains in Pennsylvania was to Bruederthal, 
Brother’s Valley, in what is now Somerset county, Pennsylvania. 
About 1762 this congregation began under George Adam Martin.” 
The latter “married one of the Knippers (Kneppers) and was the father 
of many children.” The members of his congregation are listed as of 


1770.'* Blough infers that the congregation was permanent. Elder 
Conrad G. Lint of Meyersdale, who was born in 1832 and whose 
grandfather lived in the region, said that there were congregations on 
the Casselman River and in the Glades fifteen miles apart, both es- 


13 Day, Historical Collections, 616-617. 
14 Martin G. Brumbaugh, A History of the German Baptist Brethren in Europe and 
America, 329 ff (Elgin, Illinois, 1899). 
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tablished in 1760 or 1762. His “Farsomliings Briefly,”'’ published 
quite early, lists twenty heads of families in each group. There can be no 
doubt that these people were here at this early date."® 

The Turkeyfoot or Jersey Baptists came quite early and were no 
doubt then followed by the Berlin Lutheran and Reformed groups. The 
latter received a grant of forty acres from the Penns on the headwaters 
of Stony Creek, the perpetual rent from which was to be used by the 
two congregations in permanent support of their churches. This rent 
continues to be collected to this day. The permanent record of this or- 
ganization begins in 1777, and that of the Jersey Baptists in 1775, 
though it is probable that the organizations really began a little earlier.'7 
There were at least twelve Protestant organizations that have left us 
permanent records dating from before 1800; the Catholics came a 
quarter of a century later. Of the Protestant groups there was one 
Methodist and one Presbyterian, but the majority were of the Lutheran 
or Reformed faiths. The latter have always codperated closely, for a 
reason that will: appear presently."* The simple-lived pacifist groups 
were in the minority, at least for some time.'? The Jersey Baptists were 
largely English; the rest were mostly of German stock and origin. 


As human qualities go, there was little difference among the groups. 


They all faced the rigor of a wild region with the same courage. A 
number of Indian raids and scalpings were perpetrated upon neighbor- 
ing groups, and whole families were scalped and wiped out as late as 
the 1780’s. They had their disappointments with nature, sometimes pa- 


1§ Blough, History of the Church of the Brethren, 58, 82. The Indians called the Dunk- 
ards “the White Brothers of the Valley.” 

16 The Berlin community celebrated the centennial of the incorporation of the town 
during the week of July 25-31, 1937, and Dr. E. C. Saylor, historian of the occasion, 
recognized these Dunkards as the earliest settlers in the region. 

17 History of Bedford, Somerset, and Fulton Counties, Pennsylvania, 479 (Waterman, 
Watkins & Co., Chicago, 1884): transcripts of the records of pioneer churches of Somer- 
set County, made by Jessie M. Tomb, on file at the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

18 Brumbaugh, History of the German Baptist Brethren, 2. 

19 Day, Historical Collections, 616. 
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thetically expressed.*° They had their racial and cultural clashes, for 
while they were mostly Germanic there were plenty of strong English 
leaders and Irish aspirants. They were a greatly unified group in racial 
stock and general characteristics and yet highly differentiated in cul- 
tural background. They had left a land rife with conflict and had come 
to stay. The way they adjusted their inter- and intrasectarian differ- 
ences and came finally to magnify their common ground after a cen- 
tury of growing tolerance is an interesting story of major significance 
—one that the writer hopes to present more fully in a later study. 

It takes no further discussion to show that this was a church-cen- 
tered society. Religion and church policy dominated the whole social, 
political, and perhaps economic life of the people. The major clashes 
were based on religious interpretation and background of experience. 
To understand this background one must leave the region. It is found 
in central Europe. The rise there of scholasticism and the university pro- 
duced Luther of Germany, Calvin of France, Wycliffe of England, 
and Zwingli of Switzerland. These men led the way to freedom from 
the Catholic church, and all sorts of creeds and dogmas arose. Groups 
were. intolerant of each other and tried to enforce now this doctrine, 
now that. The Thirty Years’ War was against all nonconformists and 
dissenters. It ended in 1648 with the treaty of Westphalia and 
“Jeagued Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed churches into a new per- 
secuting force.” So says Brumbaugh. Other wars, notably those of 
Frederick the Great, followed by the French wars, “made the Rhine 
country from 1618 to 1748, a continuous field of carnage. This ex- 
perience of generations made these Germans a war-weary and a war- 
hating people. The three state churches... denied to all others the 


20In an old German Bible published by Friederick Goeb at Somerset in 1813—the 
first printed in the region in any language—the author of this article found an inter- 
esting comment showing disappointment, if not disgust, with the problems of the wilder- 
ness. Under the phrase, “Wie ein wasserreicher garten—Jeremia 31:12,” is inscribed: 
“Die Welt ist eine schreckliche, unfruchtbare Wiiste. Hier nichts geistliches und heiliges 
nimmt zu oder flurt. Sie scheint unter dem fluch zu sein und bringt dornen und Shad- 
liches unkraut.” What an ironic commentary relating to Mother Earth’s good gifts! A 


look at the stony, thorny ground in the out-of-the-way places settled by this family and 


others would help one to understand their disappointment. 
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right to exist in the German Empire,” and vied with each other in their 
zeal to persecute the dissenters. Among the most persecuted were the 
Mennonites, the Schwenkfelders, the Pietists, and the Mystics. The 
Taufers, the newest movement in the early eighteenth century, met the 
same persecution. ‘These in turn determined to go the whole way in re- 
sistence to autocracy in the church and accepted as their maxim, “No 
exercise of force in religion.” The German Baptist Brethren, or Tau- 
fers, corruptions of which are Tunkers and Dunkards, were an out- 
growth of or were influenced by the Pietist movement, and after set- 
tling their convictions on doctrine and mode by reading the Scriptures, 
as no doubt many others did, they organized in Schwarzenau, Ger- 
many, in 1708. By choice they came to Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
en masse, in 1719.7" 

The above interpretation of the background of these peoples is borne 
out by Dr. Albert Bernhardt Faust, of Cornell University, in his two- 
volume work on The German Element in the United States. He says: 
“Another sect which chose Pennsylvania as a place of refuge very 
early in the history of the province was that of the Dunkards or Tunk- 
ers.**... One of the most prominent Tunkers was the printer, Chris- 
topher Sauer, the publisher of a German newspaper with a wide cir- 
culation throughout the province. The paper made him one of the most 
influential men among the German settlers, and gave prominence to 
religious principles that the Tunkers had in common with the Men- 
nonites, Quakers, and Anabaptists, such as rigorous simplicity in dress 
and habits, refusal to bear arms, take oaths, or accept public office, 
principles which were opposed by the more strenuous and militant rule 
of life exhibited by the patriarch of the Lutheran Church, Miihlen- 
berg, and his friend of the Reformed Church, Schlatter, who was soon 
to appear in Pennsylvania.””*3 

21 Brumbaugh, History of the German Baptist Brethren, 2-3. 

22 It is significant to note, in the light of the situation in Europe and in Somerset 
County, that the Lutherans arrived in Germantown just eleven years later and organized 
their American stronghold here also. 

23 Albert B. Faust, The German Element in the United States, 1: 113, 114, 117 (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1909). “As in the case of the Mennonites,” observes Faust, “there 
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The differences among these sects of a later date were not all summed 
up in the reasons for opposition as expressed here. There was also a 
struggle for supremacy that largely took the form of a contest for num- 
bers and for public vindication of principles. There was perhaps an un- 
dercurrent of class feeling, which bore relationships to land ownership, 
social prestige, and community leadership. Many who participated in 
these contests did not know of their relationship to the age-old situation 
in the fatherland. It was the whole European conflict transplanted into 
a new environment. It is an excellent example of the transfer and con- 
tinued conflict of cultures. The major difference between the Euro- 
pean and the American situation was that the subdued or weaker 
groups of Europe here gained new champions of their cause, in such 
men as Sauer, and as their chief civil authority, the proprietor, William 
Penn. They had, therefore, a better land-footing also. It deserves no- 
tice that, although the differences were deep-seated, the conflict, un- 
like the religious wars of Europe, was waged with surprising courtesy 
and Christian fortitude. The leaders here presented their tenets of faith 
as Christian gentlemen would and left the decision to the people. If 
there was anything low or petty about local disputes or rivalries, it prob- 
ably appears within rather than among the various denominations. It 
is significant that some of the groups, previously among the weaker and 
more oppressed in Europe, have here in Somerset County made their 
best adjustments, have developed their national strongholds, and have 
met with the highest favor among their sister denominations. The Eu- 
ropean problem that persisted for a century within this county, and 
longer in the eastern counties, has finally vanished before our eyes. Re- 
ligion has united these people here as it had separated them in Europe, 
was with them [the Tunkers] no infant baptism, they refused to take oaths o: bear arms, 
and to accept public office. They would not institute a lawsuit against brethren of the 
order, and they lived the simple life. Alexander Mack was the founder, in 1708, estab- 
lishing a congregation at Schwarzenau in Westphalia. In course of time all of the Dun- 
kards came to Pennsylvania, the first group of twenty families arriving in 1719. They 
were distributed among the settlements of Germantown, Skippack, Oley (in Berks 


County), and Conestoga. Their leader, Peter Baker (Becker), sometime minister under 
Mack, made a tour of all the Tunker settlements in 1723, instituted among them a re- 


vival of their religion, and succeeded also in gaining many new members.” 
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though there remain other internal and external problems that can and 
must be solved.*4 

The personal qualities of these people are well known. If phrases can 
add to an understanding or appreciation of them, the list found in lead- 
ing authorities may help: honesty in industry, love of labor, sense of 
duty, simple life, love of home, law abiding in character. There is no 
cause for wonder, then, at their easy assimilation. Superstitious? Yes, 
says Boucher, but not greatly beyond their age. As farmers—and they 
preferred that life—they were superior, says Dr. Rush, who lists six- 
teen points in which they excel, including housing; feeding and care of 
stock; choice and method of clearing land; barns; fences and gar- 
dens; economical use of wood; and joy of children. If they had no de- 
sire to enter other industries or to seek political preferment, this be- 
came less and less true as they became adjusted to their new environ- 
ment.?5 

In their social as in their religious life they reflect their background 
of experience. As immigrants they had lost many of their friends along 
the way. Two thousand of them died on the way over in the year 1749 
alone, due to inhuman treatment. They were poor. Many of them were 
indentured servants. If they had not lost all through the emigration tax 
abroad, they were probably swindled out of it in transportation or upon 
arrival. They were easy prey for speculators and land sharks. An ex- 
cellent example is a certain place called Germantown, which appears 
on one of the oldest maps of Somerset County but which nobody ever 
saw. It was seemingly in a rocky waste of the county. Some of the poor 
immigrants luckily got through with their immigrant chests. Others lost 
these precious possessions, sometimes as the price of ferry across the last 

24 Chief among these are the problems of the adjustment of denominations inter- 
nally to changing times and interdenominationally in codperative effort to keep the church 
in the position of social and spiritual leadership. It seems that decided progress is being 
made along this line. In other words, the proverbial “dying rural church” is hardly a 
suitable characterization here. 

25 Faust, The German Element in the United States, 2:465-475: John N. Boucher, 
History of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, vol. 1, chap. 8 (New York and Chicago, 


1906); Benjamin Rush, An Account of the Manners of the German Inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, Written in 1789 (Philadelphia, 1875). 
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stream. They had to supply their own food on the ocean and many 
of them arrived hungry. They were a sorry looking spectacle, and their 
coming caused alarm to the English, but not to Penn. He had invited 
them indirectly. His missionary tours to Germany in 1671 and 1677 
had acquainted the Pietists and Mennonites with his ideals. A book de- 
scribing Penn’s land had encouraged them. Their qualities lay deeper 
than the surface, and by sheer force of character and personal worth 
they had to stand on their own feet and establish confidence. They had 
courage. They had succeeded against odds in Europe. Many had been 
forced from a haven in Switzerland for a variety of reasons, chiefly re- 
ligious and political, but also because their good farming aroused the 
jealousy of the natives. They could do as well here. They did.*° 

York County, through which most of the Somerset people came, was 
first settled by Englishmen, but the best of its land soon passed into the 
hands of these thrifty German pioneers. Some of them bought worn- 
out land, even at that early day. They learned the value of lime and 
clover, the rotation of crops, and the use of potatoes. The latter had 
saved them from starvation in Germany. They learned how to burn 
bricks and improve buildings. From the simple shirt, trousers, and 
frock of tow cloth, they were at least aspiring to linsey-woolsey—“a 
piece of the wildest extravagance.” They requested market days and 
the Penns granted Wednesday and Saturday, which are kept to this 
day. They requested fairs for “buying and selling goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, and cattle’—a “privilege to which many of them had been 
accustomed before their emigration to this wilderness.” It was granted 
twice a year forever, but the fair degenerated and became “a scene of 

26 Faust, The German Element in the United States, 1: 30-36, 60-71, 80; Ralph B. 
Strassburger, Pennsylvania German Pioneers, edited by William J. Hinke, 1: viii, 58 n 
(Norristown, Pennsylvania, 1934); Frank R. Diffenderfer, “The Redmptioners,” or 
part two of an account of “The German Immigration into Pennsylvania through the 
Port of Philadelphia, from 1700 to 1775,” in Pennsylvania-German Society, Proceed- 
ings and Addresses, vol. 10 (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1900); Brumbaugh, History of 


the German Baptist Brethren, 192, 194; Levi O. Kuhns, The German and Swiss Settle- 


ments of Colonial Pennsylvania: A Study of the So-called Pennsylvania Dutch, vol. 1, 


chap. 1 (New York, 1901). 
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wild merriment or of a riotous commotion,” 


continued.?7 


and eventually it was dis- 


Such was the background of the early Somerset County farmers and 
industrialists. What a store of wealth and culture they brought! What 
a store of material wealth they found! These are the essential elements 
of that ecological balance so necessary to man’s permanent happiness. 

In the early days the school advanced hand in hand with the church. 
Meetings of both institutions were held in the same houses. They had 
the same objectives. They had the same leaders, except in an interest- 
ing case where, through misunderstanding of purpose, church leaders 
delayed free schools for a quarter of a century. They had similar ad- 
justment problems. In the absence of the minister, the teacher would 
read the Scriptures, say prayers, and bury the dead. 

Concerning the occupations of the people of the county, Day wrote 
in 1843: “The principal business of the county is grazing. The raising 
of sheep, with a view to wool-growing, for the last few years, has 
claimed the attention of the farmers.” Incidentally, it may be said that 
if these men had not previously learned to hunt and fish, they found 
plenty of occasion to do so here. As late as 1810 twenty-five wolves 
were killed in the county; in 1835 two men killed thirty-five bears; 
and fifty fish was an ordinary catch. “Oats, rye, hay, and potatoes are 
the principal crops, for which a ready market is found among the num- 
erous drovers and wagoners crossing the mountains by the ‘glades 
road.’ This road, not being macadamized, affords a softer path to the 
tender feet of the fat cattle of the west. The glades, when properly man- 
aged, form productive dairy farms. The well-known ‘glades butter’ 
bears the palm in Baltimore and Washington.” Twenty-one thousand 
kegs were bought by one Baltimore firm in one year. These early set- 
tlers needed cash for salt and iron. Money was scarce, but rye was plen- 
tiful. A horse could carry only four bushels to the market, as rye, but 
twenty-five bushels, as whiskey, and whiskey brought cash. This ac- 
counts for twenty-one stills in the county in 1790. Brothers Valley 


27W. C. Carter & A. J. Glossbrenner, History of York County from Its Erection to 
the Present Time [1729-1834], 38, 118, 119 (new edition, Harrisburg, 1930). 
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Township alone had at least twenty-four in 1810, the churches’ attitude 
notwithstanding. The early settlers took no active part in the Whiskey 
Insurrection but “were generally secretly opposed to the excise.” Mr. 
Philson and Mr. Husband were exceptions and were imprisoned for 
their active opposition to the government. Philson was released and 
Husband died in Philadelphia “after enduring an imprisonment of about 
eight months.”’** 

The milling business came early to the fore. There were at least a 
dozen thriving gristmills in the county by 1800. They were equalled in 
the number of sawmills by 1810. All were run by water power. The 
assessment lists of 1810 for Brothers Valley Township alone show the 
greatest variety of occupations. Included are blacksmiths and gun- 
smiths, weavers, tanners, saddlers, cobblers, carpenters, joiners, potters, 
brickmakers, masons, millers, sawyers, shookmakers, coopers, dyers, 
hatters, tailors, lacemakers, merchants, innkeepers, several physicians, 
one doctor of divinity, and one schoolmaster.*? These master workmen 
put their souls into their work. Their products were a part of them- 
selves, and the joy of their lives. There was none of the monotony of 
the machine age. 

The early industrial history of the county would not be complete 
without passing reference, at least, to the story of coal and iron. It is 
said that the first coal was operated on the farm of George Country- 
man in Brothers Valley before 1810. There was no reference to miners 
then, though there were smiths. Coal “extremely good” for smithing 
was found “in great quantity” at Fort Ligonier in 1764. Day says 
there were several seams of coal from three to five feet thick opened in 
Somerset by 1843. Mining as the county’s one great industrial pur- 
suit began in 1871, when some fifteen hundred acres were extensively 
worked upon the completion of the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Rail- 


28 Day, Historical Collections, 615-619; John C. Cassady, Somerset County Outline, 
23, 25, 54, 58 (Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 1932). The figures on stills are derived from 
county assessment records. 

29 Perhaps the last named was “Bése Schule Meister,” or Jost J. Stutzman, father of 


Joseph Stutzman, the first county superintendent of schools. Blackburn and Welfiey, 


History of Bedford and Somerset Counties, 2: 370 ff. 
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road. Early mining waited for railroads; later, the roads came to the 
mines.?° 

Somerset County, like its neighbors, had its early experience with 
iron. Shade Furnace was built in 1807 or 1808. This was somewhat 
later than the first built in Westmoreland and Fayette counties, and in 
Allegheny County, where George Anshutz built Shadyside Furnace 
about 1793. Shade Furnace outlived most of its contemporaries, for 
with intermittent operation and under varied ownership it continued 
until 1858, or an even half century. A forge was also built here in 
1820 and was operated over about the same period. In 1849 the output 
amounted to thirty tons. Other furnaces were built but were short- 
lived. No doubt the early product was sent to Pittsburgh by pack horses. 
Certainly it was later hauled or floated to Johnstown and carried by 
boats down the Conemaugh, Kiskiminetas, and Allegheny rivers to 
Pittsburgh, whence the crews, having disposed of both boats and car- 
goes, walked home. From Isaac Procter’s ledger one learns that ship- 
ments from Johnstown in the years from 1816 to 1818 amounted to 
from sixteen to nineteen tons.}" 

The lumber industry began in Paint and Southampton townships in 
1848. It came to be a real industry suddenly in 1897, when Edward 
V. Babcock, later mayor of Pittsburgh, established double-cutting band- 
and gang-mills, with a capacity of 100,000,000 feet per year, and cut 
over 80,000 acres in Shade, Paint, and Ogle townships in fifteen years. 
A dual race for industrial greatness was staged when the Berwind- 
White Coal Company in the same year started operations in the north- 
ern part of the county and developed to a capacity of 6,000,000 tons a 
year. 

While the manufacture of whiskey, wagons, woolens, and of wood 
products in the forms of shook, charcoal, bark, sap, and lumber have 

30 Blackburn and Welfley, History of Bedford and Somerset Counties, 2:58; James, 


“Fort Ligonier,” ante, 17:279; Day, Historical Collections, 616; Cassady, Somerset 
County Outline, 46. 

31 James M. Swank, Introduction to a History of Ironmaking and Coal Mining in 
Pennsylvania, 64 (Philadelphia, 1878); Marcellin C. Adams, “The Charcoal Iron Fur- 
nace at Shadyside Station in Pittsburgh,” ante, 20: 101-112 (June, 1937). 
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come and gone, mining and agriculture still carry on, each striving to 
be the greater producer of wealth. One cannot last; the other, if super- 
vised, can. It would be interesting to compare the county’s present out- 
put of major agricultural products with that of ninety years ago, as well 
as to note the number, percentage, and group-status of the present-day 
Somerset farmers who have the conveniences of gas engines, tractors, 
autos, silos, running water, bathrooms, telephones, radios, and perhaps 
here and there an airplane! In a word, the gains made have been great, 
and in order to conserve and extend these gains, school, county agent, 
community association, 400-bushel-potato-club, and 4-H-club now con- 
sciously strive to develop successive generations of real farmers. 

Somerset County has of course produced, and continues to produce, 
its share of community leaders in other fields, such as ministers, teach- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, business men, industrialists—and fighting men 
when need be, and at least two of its sons have attained national emi- 
nence: William Elder (1806-1885), physician, lawyer, essayist, edi- 
tor, economist, humanitarian, “‘a fervid friend of free soil, free speech, 
and free men”—“but not of free trade”; and Jeremiah Sullivan Black 
(1810-1883), distinguished jurist, attorney general and secretary of 
state of the United States, religious controversialist, champion of un- 
popular causes, and defender of the Constitution, the Union, and the 
Ten Commandments.** 

Many another native of the county has gone out into larger spheres 
of usefulness or to other communities all over the land, but a new immi- 
gration, definitely due to industrialization, fills the ranks of the still 
growing population. The later arrivals have brought new blood and 
new adjustment problems. May a century hence find them one with us 
and honoring the principles of our forefathers. 


32 Dictionary of American Biography, 2: 310, 6:68; James M. Swank, Progressive 
Pennsylvania; a Record of the Remarkable Industrial Development of the Keystone 
State, 331-341 (Philadelphia, 1908). 




















JOHN B. C. LUCAS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHN FRANCIS MCDERMOTT' 


A LTHOUGH John B. C. Lucas was one of the most distinguished of 
the citizens of western Pennsylvania in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, little is known about him today save a bare outline 
of his career and a few traditions. Slight as available data are, it is possi- 
ble, however, to fill in some details of his early life and to correct some 
of the statements made about him.? 

Jean Baptiste Charles Lucas (to use the original form of the name 
that he later shortened and Americanized) was born in Pont-Aude- 
mer, on the river Rille in Normandy, France, on August 14, 1758. His 
father, Robert Edouard Lucas, was for thirty years the first magistrate 
of that district; his mother was of the noble de l’Arche family. The 
young man’s education was excellent and thorough; he studied law at 
the schools of Honfleur and Paris and took his degree at Caen in 1782.3 
Thereafter he practiced in his home town for some time, but the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the American Revolution and the prospect of a 
more democratic government in the new nation led him to think more 

1 Mr. McDermott is assistant professor of English at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Ed. 

2 The chief sources for the life of John B. C. Lucas are Frederick Billon, Annals of St. 
Louis in Its Territorial Days, 1804-1821, 213-215 (St. Louis, 1888); J. Thomas Scharf, 
History of St. Louis, City and County, 2:1408 ff. (Philadelphia, 1883); Anne L. Hunt, 
“Early Recollections,” reprinted in Missouri Historical Society, Glimpses of the Past, 
1:41-51 (May, 1934); and the Dictionary of American Biography. These accounts are 
either brief, thin, or inaccurate. It is in Scharf, for instance, that one finds the delightfully 
ridiculous story that in 1801 Lucas paid a visit to Louisiana, incognito, under the name 
of Pantreaux! The principal materials of this paper are manuscripts from two sources. For 
four letters from the Franklin Collection I am indebted to the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia and for transcripts of them to the kindness of Miss Gertrude D. 
Hess, assistant librarian. The remainder of the manuscript material is from the Missouri 
Historical Society of St. Louis. The translations are the author’s. 

3 Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, 1243 (Washington, 
1928). 
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and more of the desirability of settling in that place. In the meantime 
he married Anne Sebin, the daughter of a manufacturer in Honfleur.‘ 
Tradition has found the reason for his emigration in this marriage to 
a person beneath his family in rank, but it has also declared that he left 
home because he could not reconcile his republican principles with the 
royalist sympathies of his father. What influence the first of these may 
have had cannot now be determined, but the second is without founda- 
tion, for the elder Lucas died in 1783, more than a year before his son 
left France.$ 


4 Her daughter declared that “she was a very handsome, well-educated, and in many 
respects, a remarkable woman; and although she was beneath him socially, being the 
daughter of a cloth manufacturer, still he was so taken with her personal charms and 
mental endowments, that he made her an offer of his hand and heart, and was accepted.” 
—Hunt, “Early Recollections,” 41. According to Scharf, History of St. Louis, 2: 1409, 
Anne Sebin was born on August 10, 1764; she died in St. Louis on August 3, 1811, and 
her obituary appeared in the Louisiana Gazette (St. Louis) of August 8. 

5 There is another story, fantastic and not reconcilable with other data, that describes 
his marriage and emigration. Claude Francois Adrien de Lezay—Marnésia came to Amer- 
ica in 1790 to establish a colony on the Ohio; he did not get nearer to the Scioto than 
Marietta and presently settled down at Pittsburgh, where he remained until the fall or 
winter of 1791. During this residence at Pittsburgh apparently he became acquainted with 
Lucas. At Paris in 1801 Lezay-Marnésia published his Lettres écrites des rives de Ohio; 


»» is almost 


of these the third, “Lettre a mon fils ainé, Philadelphie, le 15 Décembre, 1791, 
entirely concerned with Lucas. Descriptions of the Lucas place in Pennsylvania may be 
accepted as first hand, but the account of the two principal events of Lucas’s early life is 
not now acceptable. 

According to Lezay-Marnésia, young Lucas fell in love with a girl named Elise, the 
daughter of a noble family in Pont-Audemer. Although the families were acquainted and 
thought well of each other, the young man’s father pointed out the difference in rank and 
the undesirability of asking a woman to marry below her, and concluded by refusing his 
consent. It was now, in his despair, that Lucas sought out Franklin in Paris. He returned 
to Normandy determined to go to America, asked Elise to fly with him, collected a smal! 
inheritance from an aunt, and sailed from Havre with one attendant. At Philadelphia 
they were married in a Catholic church. The letters of Franklin obtajned for them the 
advice they sought and they determined on Pittsburgh for their residence. Here they lived 
an idyllic life until, about five years later, Madame Lucas returned to France to collect a 
small inheritance. Both families were so overcome by the nobility and the fortitude of the 
lovers that they made peace offerings of useful and handsome presents. Then, once more, 
Elise was in the arms of her husband. Lezay-Marnésia, Lettres, 114-137. 

Did Lezay-Marnésia deliberately make up this account? Did he confuse the stories of 
Lucas and his wife? Did he possibly confuse the story of the marriage of the elder Lucas 
with that of the son? No doubt he must have obtained the basis for his account from 
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Actually the young man believed that America offered him a better 
future. The estate of his father, according to French custom, was 
divided between the mother and the children. Since he had four broth- 
ers and one sister, his portion was comparatively slight, but this money 
applied in America might well bring him greater comfort than at home. 
He was attracted, too, by the freedom of America. Furthermore, his 
project of farming in the West was not the idle dream of a romantic 
philosopher but merely the application of real knowledge, for he had 
had much experience of such a life in France. His happiest moments 
had always been those spent in the country, and he proposed now not a 
speculation in land but a life devoted to agriculture. The immediate 
stimulus was without doubt Benjamin Franklin, to whose influence we 
owe many emigrants to America.® The plans and the hopes and the 
family history of Lucas are set forth adequately in the letter that he 


wrote to Franklin at Passy in January, 1784: 
Sir: 

Until the present time I have passed my days in my own country and have 
expected to finish them there. I suffered the inconveniences that her consti- 
tution entails rather than dreamed of evading them by emigration. The ex- 
amples of my forefathers and of my fellow-citizens who lived before me 
strengthened the instinct that caused me naturally to love the country that 
had seen my birth and left in my soul no place for any desire for emigration. 

The Revolution that your fellow-citizens have effected and that your zeal- 
ous patriotism aided by your enlightened political ideas has brought to such 
a happy conclusion was needed to open my eyes efficaciously to my condition 
and to give me the strength of will to obtain the advantages that I already 
desired. Yes, it was the recital of your actions and those of your compatriots 
in that Revolution, of the austerity of your manners, even the simplicity of 


Lucas or from one of the neighbors of Lucas, but, in addition to the complete change in 
the story, errors in fact cast still more doubt: the name of the wife was Anne, not Elise; 
the elder Lucas was dead for a year before Lucas saw Franklin. And above all the long 
passages of dialogue between the lovers, and between Lucas and his father, and the ex- 
treme tone of “sensibility” make the reader feel that this was in the main a literary in- 
dulgence on the part of Lezay-Marnésia. 

6 It is interesting to note that in the spring of this same year another Frenchman, Dr. 
Joseph Ignace Guillotin, met Franklin when they were both serving on the commission 
to investigate mesmerism and that in 1787 Guillotin planned to establish a colony on the 
Ohio River. For this see the author’s “Guillotin Thinks of America,” in the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly, 47: 129-158 (April, 1938). 
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your private life, that made me form my opinion of you and of them, and 
that made me desire ardently to be able to live among such men. 

The constitutional form of your republican government, although yet only 
in its infancy appears to me to be stable enough to make certain the aim of 
your fellow-citizens and to sustain their souls at the height of grandeur to 
which they have raised themselves. 

I have believed even that the mildness of the climate in the states of your 
republic, the similarity of the climate to that in which I was born, the fertil- 
ity of the lands of the Republic, their extent compared to the number of men 
who inhabit it have justified my desire to augment their number and have 
made me hope to partake actually of those advantages. In a word, matters in 
your country are so well disposed for the happiness and prosperity of your 
countrymen, and particularly for undertaking the kind of life to which I 
have long aspired, that I have actually formed the resolution of going there 
to establish myself immediately if the small fortune I possess can suffice for 
the execution of such a project. 


In spite of the importance of your mission at this Court and of the affairs 
that you have to deal with there, 1 have hoped that your humanity will make 
you find in one of your moments of relaxation a kind of satisfaction in dis- 
cussing with me the detail of the instructions which I must have if the execu- 
tion of this project is possible and advantageous for me. And to hasten the 
instant of the audience that I dare beg you to grant me, I take the liberty of 
giving you in advance an idea of my intentions and of showing you by their 
simplicity that neither ambition nor cupidity has a part in them. 

My name is Jean Baptiste Charles Lucas. 1 am a Frenchman, twenty-five 
years old, born in Ponteaudemer,’? a town in Normandy where I yet live. I 
am an advocate in the Royal Baillage where my father held the post of first 
magistrate for more than thirty years. I am related to the greater part of the 
notable citizens and office holders in my town—lI am also allied to a number 
of gentlemen in both the city and its environs, through my father and 
through my mother who was of noble condition before her marriage. My 
father died nearly a year ago. My mother, who yet lives, has taken her rights 
in the succession and has chosen a considerable piece of land. The remainder 
of the succession has been divided equally between me, four brothers, and a 
sister. The part that comes to me amounts to about fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand francs of capital. It is with this modest sum that I wish to seek in your 
country the inestimable happiness of a life free, comfortable, and, in a word, 
natural. I fear already that in your reply you will show me that that is in- 
sufficient for such a project. But, nevertheless, 1 venture to inform you that 
if this sum seems to you limited, my expectations are not very great. 

I have heard that there is yet much uncultivated land in your country 


7 Lezay-Marnésia wrote this name Ponteau-de-mer, but the Petit Larousse gives it as 


Pont-Audemer. 
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which one can obtain from the government for the cost of clearing. Well, sir, 
if that is so, provided with the sum which I have had the honor of telling you 
that I can furnish for the expenses I will be obliged to make in emigrating 
and in forming, in the most economical manner, a small establishment in 
your country to exploit there enough land to support me frugally, with the 
aid of the necessary slaves or servants, all my desires will be fulfilled. As little 
as I seek opulence, I fear as much to meet with poverty. My aim is to hold the 
middle way. This state will maintain me in a certain activity that will have 
nothing of the indolence of the rich nor the despondency of the miserable. 

Perhaps my project appears to you the work of a head warmed by the illu- 
sions offered by romantic descriptions or by the philosophic mania by which 
some in our century are worked up. But I assure you, sir, that I am in neither 
the one case nor the other. 

I have come to know the country life otherwise than by speculation. 

From my most tender years I have passed in the country more than six 
months each year and I have been there during the most rigorous seasons. 
When I was young, I always wished my lot had caused me to be born the son 
of a farmer, so much the occupations of the country and the life one follows 
there have always been to my taste. Never have I been bored an instant with 
it. I learned that when the position of my father and the need of studying 
recalled me to the city, and I counted as my happiest moments only those 
that I have passed in the country. 

This first taste has never left me and I shall satisfy it with so much the 
more pleasure in your country where neither tithes, nor feudal dues, nor the 
scorn which is attached to the country dweller, nor privilege, nor so many 
other abuses authorised by the constitution of my country will be able to 
follow me. 

If I were more certain of my departure, I should have the honor of prov- 
ing to you even today by attestations and certificates worthy of [belief] that 
I have put forward only what is true of my condition and of my birth. I wait 
only for the honor of your reply which will show me how effectively with 
my fortune I can sustain the costs of emigration and establish myself in your 
country in the manner in which | have explained. Inasmuch as I have no 
longer to fear the prejudice that the reputation of being an emigrant could 
carry in my position, I shall obtain openly the means of being known to you 
and of obtaining your recommendation by making clear to you by the general 
acknowledgement of the principal personages of my part of the country that 
I am not unworthy of it. Again I beg that you grant me an audience, for I 
came here expressly to procure it and I have not the means to make a long 
stay. I have the honor to be of your excellency 

Sir 
Your very humble and very obedient 
Servant 
Lucas Despeintreaux 
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Paris 9 Jan. 17848 


Lucas had his audience with Franklin, was kindly received, and was 
promised letters of introduction. He returned home, realized on the 
principal part of his property, and applied for his passport. In this docu- 
ment, issued at Pont-Audemer on March 13, 1784, he was named as 
“Maitre Jean Baptiste Lucas Sieur des Pintreux advocate of this seat 
[of justice] where he has practiced his profession with exactitude for 
three or four years and in the functions of which he has demonstrated 
his abilities; [he is] the son of M. Lucas, in his lifetime first magistrate 
of this district, where he acquired a very great reputation for his wisdom 
and his labors that has made him regretted by everyone.” Lucas had 
declared that he was about twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old, and 
was further described as five feet two and one-half inches tall, long and 
thin of face, with brown eyes,:a long nose, and black eyebrows and 
lashes. On his travels he was to be accompanied by a young man of 
fourteen years, who was four feet two inches tall, fat, of fair com- 
plexion, with brown hair and brown eyes.’ There is no mention in the 
passport of Mme. Lucas."° 

Shortly after the passport was issued Lucas went back to Paris to 
settle some of his affairs and to take leave of Franklin. He then departed 
for London and sailed from that port to Philadelphia in the third week 
of May. For more than a year his family heard nothing from him. At 
last one of his brothers wrote to Franklin, still at Passy, for any news 
that the latter might have received: 


Ponteaudemer rue Du rampart, 30 June 1785 
Sir 
One of my brothers, desiring to establish himself in the United States of 
America, had the honor to address himself to you in order to offer you his 
services and to ask your protection. It was in the first days of January, 1784, 


8 Letters to Dr. Franklin, 31:14 (American Philosophical Society); in French. Sev- 
eral passages in this letter have been translated with some freedom because of grammati- 
cal difficulties in the transcript. 

9 This may have been the young man named Marcellin (“enfant de treize 4 quatorze 
ans, d’une physionomie heureuse, d’un caractére ouvert, bon & seul”) who figures in the 
Lezay-Marnésia account, 127 ff. 

10 James H. Lucas Papers (Missouri Historical Society); in French. 
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that he presented himself at your residence for the first time. My brother is 
a young man of 27, brunette, of medium height: I describe him in order to 
recall him to your memory; his name is Lucas Despeintraux, he is of pont- 
eaudemer a little town of Normandy. You had the goodness, sir, to receive 
my brother with all possible marks of kindness, you gave him all the explana- 
tion necessary for the new establishment that he planned, and you added to 
all that the promise of giving him on his departure for America letters of 
recommendation in order that he would be able to find in your republic all 
the aid and all the facilities which he would need. The happy auspices under 
which the friends and relatives of my brother saw his enterprise begin con- 
soled them a little for the unhappiness that his departure caused them. 

After being assured of your protection, sir, my brother returned to Pont- 
eaudemer to dispose of all his property before his departure, but the fear of 
letting pass the favorable season for sailing made him hasten his affairs, and 
when, by the sale of a portion of his property, he had amassed about 10,000 
[francs ?], which he believed sufficient for commencing his establishment, 
he thought of setting out and left to one of his relatives, to whom he gave a 
power of attorney, the care of finishing the sale of his property and the set- 
tling of his affairs. 

It was the [ ]"? March, 1784, when my brother left here to return 
no more. He went to Paris to settle some affairs before his departure from 
France and in particular to take leave of you, sir, and after having made a 
stay there and receiving your commands, he set out for London, where he 
must have embarked for Philadelphia about the 15th or 20th of May, accord- 
ing to a letter that he wrote about this time to his family and in which he 
stated that the vessel which carried him waited only for a wind to set sail. 

Since this letter neither I nor any other of his relatives or friends have re- 
ceived news of him, which rightly causes me much uneasiness, for he should 
have written on his arrival to let us know of his safety and to give the neces- 
sary orders for forwarding to him the money and effects that remain here. I 
did not know how to ascertain the fate of my brother or how to remove the 
anxieties that I have about him, when I thought of addressing myself to you 
sir, persuaded that you have received replies to the letters with which you 
had charged him, and you will at least know that he has arrived in Phila- 
delphia. The kindnesses that you have done for him make me believe that 
you will not refuse to relieve my anxiety on this subject as well as that of the 
entire family. If you will be pleased to honor me with a reply, sir, and it an- 
nounces the happy arrival of my brother at Philadelphia, you will make easy 
all his friends, but it will crown all your goodness, if you can tell me by what 
means I can send him a letter and to whom I should address it, in order that 
it may be delivered to him, for I do not know exactly in what place he is 
living, and I know no one in Philadelphia to whom I can address myself. I 


1! The date omitted in the transcript must be the thirteenth of March or later, for the 


passport is clearly dated March 13, 1784. 
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beg you, sir, to pardon the liberty I have dared to take with you because of 
the anxiety caused me by my uncertainty of the existence of my brother. The 
kindness that you have shown him speaks for your indulgence, and it will be 
one more proof of the favor that you accorded to him if you will let him 
know that the letters which he must have written since he arrived in Amer- 
ica have not reached us. 
I have the honor to be with the most profound respect 
Sir 
Your very humble and very obedient 
Servant 
Lucas‘? 


That Lucas had reached Philadelphia, been well received by Bache 
and his wife, and had soon proceeded to Pittsburgh, is all made clear in 
a letter he wrote four years later to Franklin. In the meantime, no 
doubt, his family in France had heard from him. 


Sir: 

When I thought of quitting my country with my wife to go to settle in 
Pennsylvania, I took the liberty, before realising my project, to forward to 
you on the 7th of January, 1784,"3 a letter in which I imparted to you my 
ideas relative to my emigration and in which also I asked you of your good 
will to grant me an audience on the following day, that I might receive from 
you, sir, the information that I needed to decide. 

The ninth of the same month I presented myself at your residence and 
you received me with the kindness and benevolence which distinguish you; 
you satisfied all my doubts perfectly. I learnt of you a thousand things of 
which I was entirely ignorant—with particular goodness you even promised 
me that when I was ready to leave you would give me a letter of introduction 
to one of your friends in Philadelphia. I availed myself of your kindness to 
me; on the 20th of March following I had the honor of paying my respects 
to you at Passy, you gave me a letter of introduction for my wife and myself 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bache at Philadelphia. I proceeded to that city armed with 
your recommendation, and my wife and I found these two persons (re- 
spectable in every respect) of manners worthy of you. 

Since neither the desire for riches nor the passion for commerce had made 
me quit my country to run across the sea after an uncertain fortune and 
chimerical enjoyments; since, on the contrary, I had abandoned that country 
only through an absolutely natural philosophy and in the expectation of 
finding in the middle of the woods of Pennsylvania the means of letting my 
days glide by, unknown, independent, occupied with the work of the fields, 


12 Letters to Dr. Franklin, 33:155; in French. Franklin left Passy to set out for 
America on July 12. 
13 The date is so in this transcript, but that of the other letter was given as the ninth. 
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in a word happy with a young wife whom I love—Philadelphia was a place 
that I sought to leave as soon as I could. 

I went to Pittsburgh on the advice that Mr. Bache had given me. I bought 
there a plantation too small for a covetous settler, but sufficiently large for a 
reasonable man. It is agreeably situated on a height, at the foot of which is 
the left bank of the Monongahela, in Washington County six miles from 
Pittsburgh. 

When I was established on this plantation I believed that no one hence- 
forth would hear from me again; that 1 would keep for your kindnesses a 
mental gratitude, and that you would no more always be fearing that you 
would be interrupted when you were occupied in serving your country or 
that you would be wearied when you were relaxing in order to serve your 
country the better. But present circumstances show me that I was mistaken. 

I left a power of attorney with one of my relatives when I departed from 
France; in virtue of that act he was to receive certain funds which he prom- 
ised to send to me at Philadelphia in care of Mr. Richard Bache who like- 
wise promised me the kindness of receiving them for me. I have never heard 
anything from this relative nor of these funds. I presume that he has for- 
gotten me for he is too rich and too honest a man in my opinion for me to 
suspect that he has experienced any covetousness for my small property. 

I have made so little progress in my knowledge of English that I dare not 
astound Mr, Bache with my gibberish, of which besides he would be able to 
understand nothing. It is for this reason, sir, that I have once more put your 
complaisance to the proof; I beg you to be kind enough to receive the letters 
that I expect from France next autumn. They will be under cover of your 
address, 

Mr. Saugr[a]in,'¢ who has undertaken to carry this to you, has promised 
me on his arrival to go to Normandy to the relative who holds my power of 
attorney to recall me to his memory and to engage him to send me as soon as 
possible a letter of exchange or specie. It is this specie or letter of exchange 


'4 Antoine Francois Saugrain, physician, chemist, physicist, and mineralogist, had been 
sent with J. N. Picqué as advance agent to pick a location for Guillotin’s projected colony 
on the Ohio. In an attack upon them by Indians Picqué was killed and Saugrain, after 
many hardships, was now returning to the East. The account of this expedition may be 
found in the author’s “Guillotin Thinks of America,” in the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Quarteriy (1938). Saugrain arrived in Pittsburgh on June 17 and left for 
Philadelphia on July 11, 1788. “Dr. Saugrain’s Notebooks, 1788,” trans. by Eugene F. 
Bliss, in American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, n. s. 19:221-238 (October, 1908). 

He arrived in Philadelphia on July 20 and went immediately to see Franklin. Two days 
later B. F. Bache wrote Lucas, in French, as follows: “My grandfather, being very much 
indisposed and confined to his bed, desires me to acknowledge the letter that he received 
from you, by the hands of M. Saugrain, Sunday last, and to assure you that it will be a 
pleasure to be of use to you in forwarding anything that will come for you to his address.” 
Franklin Papers, v. 48, no. §2. 
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that I pray you to receive for me. The letter of advice I am so bold as to ask 
you to forward to me by one of the representatives of Washington County at 
the General Assembly or Council of Pennsylvania or by any other sure occa- 
sion that presents itself. 

I should take care not to take such a liberty, sir, if I did not know per- 
fectly that every moment of your time is marked by some act of benevolence 
and that as a private man you do not less love to be of use than as a statesman. 
I have the honor to be with the most profo[u]nd respect 

Sir, of your excellency 
the very humble and very obedient 
Servant, Lucas Despeintraux 
For Mr. Franklin 
Washington County July 28, 1788'S 


Such were the circumstances that led to the emigrating of John 
B. C. Lucas. “Montpelier,” the property that he purchased in 1784 on 
the Monongahela five or six miles above Pittsburgh, was to be his home 
until 1805. According to the Marquis de Lezay-Marnésia, who was 
his neighbor during 1791, this pleasant, high spot had once been in- 
habited by a Frenchman who had given it the name, but that first settler 
had abandoned the place years ago.’® It is unfortunate that Lezay- 
Marnésia does not seem more reliable, for he wrote in great detail con- 
cerning the early labors of the Lucases and their one helper. The 
garden, the furnishings of the rude cabin that sheltered the lovers, the 
cows, the chickens, the pigeons in their barnyard, the birth of their first 
child, these were but some of the subjects that our philosopher touched 
on in his glowing account of the patriarchial existence of the convention- 
defying pair.'? But there is nothing to confirm Lezay and much to cast 

15 Letters to Dr. Franklin, 36:74; in French. The date given in the transcript (and 
that in the Hayes Calendar) is obviously wrong; judging by the data given in note 14, 
I think Lucas’s letter must have been written on June 28. 

16 Lezay-Marnésia, Lettres, 113-114. 

17 The making of the garden offers a good average sample of his stfle: “Ils com- 
mencérent par tracer un jardin spacieux. Il devoit etre l’empire particulier d’Elise. Ce fut 
avec gout qu’il fut tracé, ce fut avec ardeur qu’on s’en occupa. La terre docile re- 
sistoit foiblement 4 des mains courageuses, & bientot on put lui confier les graines de 
PEurope les plus precieuses. Sur ce sol fertile, & presque vierge encore, elles prospérent 
au-dela de l’espérance. .. . / Au bout de Pallée principale, un autel de gazon, ombragé 
d’arbres odoriférans & riches des plus belles fleurs, fut élevé. C’est-la que chaque soir 


Elise, son époux & Marcellin venoient faire 4 l’Eternel l’offrande de leurs coeurs. Pat- 
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doubt upon his pretty composition. The books that he allowed Lucas 
are for the most part reasonable in choice, but we do not actually know 
that they were to be found at “Montpelier.”"* 

During the first years Lucas supported himself by farming and pres- 
ently augmented his income by trading in the western country. Billon 
declared that “in his early years in Pennsylvania he made some trading 
voyages down the Ohio and the Mississippi to New Madrid,” but 
failed to be specific or show authority. In 1791, the same writer said, 
Lucas made another voyage, and it was on this occasion that he brought 
young Brackenridge to Ste. Genevieve. This trip, though he did not 
clearly state the date, Henry Marie Brackenridge described in his Rec- 
ollections.*° ‘The elder Brackenridge, having decided that his son, then 
five years old, should learn French by living among the French, sent 
the boy with Lucas to the West. In the spring they left Pittsburgh in a 
boat with thirty soldiers and an ensign. At Cincinnati they parted from 
the military, and the party, now consisting of Lucas, another man, the 
young Brackenridge, and another boy of his age, went on to Louisville. 
From there they went to L’Anse 4 la Graisse (New Madrid) where 
they remained for a couple of weeks. The trip north to Ste. Genevieve 


riarches comme Abraham & Sarra, comme eux sans pretres & sans temple, leur culte n’en 
étoit pas moins exact, moins tendre & moins religieux.” The firstborn son was carried to 
this altar and laid among the flowers. A few moments later, “le pére prit son fils dans 
ses bras, Péleva vers le Ciel, & prononca ’hymne de la reconnoissance & de l’amour,” 
which Lezay quotes. Lezay-Marnésia, Lettres, 130, 134-135. 

18 This select library of English and French works included “the Bible, some excellent 
sermons, a small number of good writings on agriculture, the most excellent of the 
Moralists, some distinguished historians, the soundest books on America and its products, 
the harmonious and tender Racine, the great Corneille, the good La Fontaine, the divine 
Télémacque, the Seasons of Tompson [sic], those of M. de Saint-Lambert, the Georgiques 
and the Jardins of M. PAbbé de Lille, and amiable Verger of M. de Fontannes: such 
was his collection.” Lezay-Marnésia, Lettres, 133-134. 

19 Billon, Annals of St. Louis, 214. 

20 Henry M. Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places in the West, 13-19 
(Philadelphia, 1868). The evidence is too lengthy to introduce here, but from various 
references in the Recollections he must have left Pittsburgh in the spring of 1791, left 
Ste. Genevieve in the summer of 1794, been deposited by Lucas at Gallipolis in the fall 
of 1794, and been taken by Wilkinson to Pittsburgh in the fall of 1795, for he states that 
he was then “in the tenth year of my age,” and we know that he was born in 1786. 
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Lucas and the boy made on horseback. Here the boy was placed in the 
home of M. Beauvais and saw no more of Lucas for a time.*! 

For another trip to the western country we have a good deal of de- 
tail. Lucas started down the Ohio in mid-April, 1793, in a government 
boat commanded by Captain Bond of the United States Army who was 
taking a number of soldiers to Cincinnati.** They arrived at that place 
in ten or twelve days. He remained there a week or two and then, 
accompanied by Captain Peyroux of Ste. Genevieve and Thomas 
Power, left in another boat. They arrived at Louisville on June 8, and 
there Lucas found time to write his wife: 


Louisville 9 June 1793 
Good little mother We arrived yesterday at Louisville and shall leave in two 
hours. The bateau of Mr. du back*?3 we overtook from Cincinnati, from 
which place we have traveled together as far as here and shall continue so as 
far as the mouth of the Ohio. Mr. La Cassaigne?4 left Louisville for New 
Orleans about a month ago. He charged Mr. [!] to give me the few things 
that I left with him last year and in a moment I am going to look for them. 
Mr. Vigo?5 leaves us today to go by land to Post Vincennes. I heard read yes- 
terday a letter from Major Hamtramck, commandant at the Post, advising 
Mr. Vigo to take twenty soldiers from Steuben to escort him to the post. Mr. 
Vigo is accused by the Indians of having brought the smallpox to the post in 
his boat last autumn. This sickness until now was unknown at the post and 
among the Indians. In the course of the winter and of Jast spring half of the 
inhabitants of the post have died of this disease and the Indians of the neigh- 
borhood have been so severely attacked that a great number of them are dying 
every day—These misfortunes have excited the anger of the Indians against 
Mr. Vigo. A number of them are resolved on his death. It has been reported 


21 For Brackenridge see the author’s “Henry Marie Brackenridge and his Writings,” 
ante, 20:181-196 (September, 1937). 

22 Except where otherwise cited, the detail of this trip is drawn from a letter by Lucas 
in the Missouri Republican (St. Louis), January §, 1825. 

23 Possibly the Chevalier Gabriel Du Bac who came to America as one of the Gallipolis 
colonists in 1790. A few years later he settled in Pittsburgh where he lived for a number 
of years as a merchant. F. A. Michaux declared that he made several voyages by river to 
New Orleans. 

24 Michael Lacassagne had been a resident of Louisville for “more than 15 years” 
when André Michaux dined with him on August 2, 1795. André Michaux, Journal, 
1793-1796, 66 (Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, vol. 3—Cleveland, 
1904). 

25 For Francois (Francisco) Vigo, 1747-1836, merchant of the early West, see Stella 


M. Drumm’s sketch in the Dictionary of American Biography, 19: 270. 
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that these same Indians are determined to lie in wait along his way to the 
post in order to assassinate him. They reproach him among other things with 
spying upon them and betraying them to Congress. These unhappy circum- 
stances do not augur well for his end. Mr. Vigo tells me that the persons who 
have turned the Indians against him have done so through commercial 
jealousy, that he knows who these persons are, that provided he can arrive 
safely at Vincennes he hopes soon after to be in the way of dissipating the 
storm which seems to threaten him. I hope with all my heart that he can 
manage it so. Let us return to ourselves.—Good little one, one of our small 
affairs is more important to us than a thousand of those of others . . . . 
I hope that you will not give yourself up to disagreeable reflections during my 
absence. Distract yourself as much as you can and believe always that your 
little father loves you with all his heart and that he thinks only of dispatching 
his business as quickly as possible and returning to his good little mother all 
whose affection he hopes to deserve. If it is an unhappiness for me to be far 
away from you, I find some sort of consolation in thinking most that I love 
your good qualities and in renewing my consciousness of them. Kiss our little 
ones, dear, be as industrious as you can and I shall do as much for my part. 
We shall have the pleasure of bringing nearer the fruit of our labors and 
together we shall extract from them the greatest sum of pleasure that we can. 
This is the last place from which I can write to you between here and the 
Illinois. Do not be disturbed if you have no more news. Opportunities in the 
Illinois country are very rare; in such event you must not charge me with 
negligence. Goodbye, good little wife, I embrace you with all my heart and 
am always your friend Lucas 


Mrs. Lucas 


I learn that Mr. Tardivaux?® has gone down to New Orleans with Audrain 
and Luzieres.?7 I am afraid that he has not commissioned anyone in the IIli- 


26 Barthelemi Tardiveau settled in western America at least as early as 1778. Later 
he and his brother Pierre were actively associated in Genet’s scheme. For a brief note on 
him, see the author’s “The Library of Barthelemi Tardiveau,” in Illinois State Historical 
Society, Journal, 29: 89-91 (April, 1936). 

27 This must be the Chevalier Pierre Charles de Hault de Lassus de Luziéres who later 
settled at Nouvelle Bourbon in Upper Louisiana and whose eldest son was the last 
Spanish governor of that district. At this time he was engaged with Tardiveau and Au- 
drain in a scheme to remove a considerable number of the Gallipolis colonists to a new 
location in Upper Louisiana. All three of these persons were in New Orleans in April, 
1793. Louis Houck, The Spanish Regime in Missouri, 1: 359-368, 373-409 (Chicago, 
1909). 

André Michaux was in Pittsburgh from July 27 to August 14, 1793, and wrote in his 
Journal (p. 31) this statement concerning Audrain and Luziéres: “A Frenchman who has 
resided in America for 14 years and whose business consists in shipping supplies of flour 
to New Orleans, told me that he would give me Letters for Illinois addressed to the 
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nois country to settle my affairs with him. Goodbye once more.—*® 


Lucas then went on immediately to New Madrid and for more than 
a year remained in the western settlements. Here is his own summary 
of these movements: 


I went from thence to Ste. Genevieve, visited Kaskaskia, went to St. Louis 
in July, stayed 2 or 3 days with Mr. Gabriel Cerre,*? went back to Kaskaskia, 
from thence to Ste. Genevieve, from thence to Prairie du Rocher, fell sick 


Commandant of the Post of St. Louis. He is at present settled in Pittsburgh and his name 
is Pierre Audrain. This Audrain is said to be in partnership with one Louisere or De- 
louisiere who was exiled from France for having been concerned in the plot to deliver 
Havre to the combined English and Spanish fleets. This Louisere is at present absent from 
Pittsburgh.” Audrain had left New Orleans late in April to go back East to collect his 
colonists. 

Lezay-Marnésia (p. 141) speaks of Luziéres whom he found near Pittsburgh in 1791: 
“A huit lieues au dessus de Montpellier, en remontant la riviére, s’est fait un autre étab- 
lissment Frangais. Sur une plantation vaste & riche, avec sa femme, un fils, sa fille, d’une 
figure charmante, & remplie de talens, mariée 4 un jeune homme instruit, honnete, 
aimable, M. de Lassus cé-devant, car tout la monde a présent l’est en France, ci-devant 
trésorier du Hainault, s’est fixé. Arrivé avec une somme considérable & beaucoup de 
meubles opulens, suivi d’ouvriers de différentes professions & de cultivateurs, il n’a pas 
eue, comme M. des Pintreaux tout a vaincre, tout acreer. Desirer, ordonner, diriger, c’est 
4 quoi se sont bornés ses soins. Il a bientét eu bati une maison, non magnifique, mais agré- 
able & riante, convenable aux besoins de homme riche qui n’est pas fastueux. De jolis 
jardins l’entourent, & les habitans y trouvent le calme, Punion & Pintéret toujours sou- 
tenus, tout ce qui peut satisfaire le gout ingénieux & les desirs moderes.” 

28 Addressed: ““M".* Lucas / on the Mononhahila river / Six miles from Pittsburgh 
/ Pennsylvania.”” James H. Lucas Papers; in French. The script is not always easy to 
decipher. The letter of Lucas is contained on the first two pages. On the third page is 
what appears to be the undated portion of a letter from his family. There is no beginning, 
the copy is blotted and torn, the script is difficult. Although it is not signed, there is little 
question that it was from Madame Lucas. Following some playful and affectionate per- 
sonalities, she assures Lucas that their oats have not been damaged by the heavy rains of 
which Audrain wrote to Tardiveau—in fact the crop is of even better quality than that 
Lucas himself sowed. The corn is excellent, the hay in very good condition, and the 
potatoes likewise. The neighbors continue their friendship. She has planted the sixteen- 
acre field in wheat and expects to seed all the land early in September. At the bottom of 
the pages is a childish note signed Edouard Lucas. 

29 Gabriel Cerré came from Canada to Kaskaskia in 1755 and about fifteen years later 
settled in St. Louis, where he died in 1805. For an account of him see W. B. Douglas, 


“Jean Gabriel Cerré,” in Missouri Historical Society, Collections, 2: 58-76 (April, 1903). 
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at Mr. Barbeau’s,3° sickness continued two or three months. The season was 
too far advanced; I was too feeble, and unable to return home before winter. 
Remaining during the winter chiefly at Kaskaskia, some time at General 
Edgar’s*" house, some time at Mr. Francois Janis’.3* Was every day in the 
company of Mr. Wm. Morrison.?3 Was from time to time at Ste. Genevieve, 
at Col. Vallie’s34 house, at Mr. Pratte’s35 (now living). General B. Pratte3® 
saw me off and on at his father’s house, and in Ste. Genevieve. I was on New 
Year’s Day, 1794, at Squire Whitesides,37 (Whitesides Station); remained 
at his house two or three days. His widow, Mrs. Hubart, is now living within 
nine or ten miles of St. Louis. Was at Kaskaskia from time to time, until the 
24th of May, 1794; took my departure from that place to Vincennes. Time 
and circumstance well known to Gen. Edgar, Wm. Morrison, Francois Janis, 
&c. Mr. Richard Buatre3* and others, accompanied me from Kaskaskia to 
Vincennes. Arrived at Vincennes, remained with Col. Vigo (now living). 
Went to Louisville with Richard and Butre [sic]; remained a few days with 
Mr. La Cassagne. Went from thence to Lexington . . . thence to Danville; 
waited about two weeks for a party, in order to cross the wilderness, the pre- 


39 Jean Baptiste Barbeau (1722-1810) was a leading citizen of Prairie du Rocher 
throughout the latter half of the eighteenth century. Concerning him and the other per- 
sons Lucas mentions in this letter, much information can be found in Clarence W. Alvord, 
ed., Cahokia Records, 1778-1790, and Kaskaskia Records, 1778-1790 (Illinois His- 
torical Collections, vols. 2 and 5—Springfield, 1907, 1909). 


3! John Edgar was | 


orn in Ireland and came to Kaskaskia in 1784. For twenty-five 
years he was justice of the court of common pleas. He died in 1830. 

2 The Janis family was prominent in Kaskaskia and Ste. Genevieve. The first mem- 
ber arrived in the Illinois country before the middle of the eighteenth century. 

33 William Morrison (1763-1837) went to Kaskaskia before August, 1790, as the 
representative of Bryan and Morrison, merchants. He was long a prominent resident of 
that place. Dictionary of American Biography, 13: 230-231. 

34 Francois Vallé (1758-1804) served for a number of years as commandant at Ste. 
Genevieve. Mary Louise Dalton, “Notes on the Genealogy of the Vallé Family,” in 
Missouri Historical Society, Collections, 2: 54-82 (October, 1906). 

35 Jean Baptiste Pratte was an early settler at Ste. Genevieve. His estate was inven- 
toried on January 2, 1827. 

36 Bernard Pratte, son of Jean Baptiste Pratte and Marie Anne Lalumandiére, was 
born in Ste. Genevieve, moved to St. Louis in 1793, married there the next year, and 
flourished as a merchant and fur trader in that place until his death, on April 1, 1836. 
Billon, Annals of St. Louis, 466-467. 

37 There were a number of persons named Whitesides living on either side of the river 
at the end of the century. It is not certain whether Whitesides Station was near Kaskaskia 
or Ste. Genevieve. 

38 The initial letter of this name is almost illegible. It is possible that this man was a 
member of the Buyat family of Kaskaskia. 
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ceding one having been beaten back by the Indians, who killed four ministers. 
Was kicked by a horse on the mountain; was detained at the foot of the 
mountain, in Fayette County, about ten or twelve days; arrived at my house 
about three days before harvest.39 


By this time Lucas was taking a definite interest in political affairs. 
In 1794 he was a judge of the court of common pleas in his district. 
From 1792 to 1798 he served in the Pennsylvania house of representa- 
tives.4° In 1801 he is supposed to have made a secret and confidential 
tour of Louisiana for Jefferson, but there is no evidence to support the 
story.‘* He was appointed an associate judge in Allegheny County some 
time following his retirement from the assembly and in January, 1803, 
he caused the impeachment of his colleague, Judge Addison, “on 
the charge of having illegally prohibited him from addressing the grand 


39 Such is Lucas’s account of his movements. Brackenridge does not agree, if we are to 
interpret him as previously indicated. If Lucas brought the boy from Pittsburgh in the 
spring of 1791 and called for him at Ste. Genevieve after “nearly three happy infantile 
years,” he must have started back to Pittsburgh with him in the summer of 1794. Ac- 
cording to Brackenridge they stopped first at Kaskaskia, where Lucas had business; here 
Thomas Power was with them. After two days at Kaskaskia, they went on by boat to 
Louisville, and then started for Pittsburgh, but because the boy was sick Lucas left him 
in the care of Dr. Saugrain at Gallipolis. Brackenridge, Recollections, 27-33. The dis- 
crepancy in the records may be accounted for by the fact that each was writing long after 
the event. Brackenridge did not publish his account until forty years later, in 1834. 
Thirty-two years after the trip Lucas wrote his letter in answer to political enemies who 
accused him of a part in the Whiskey Insurrection. Either may have forgotten details but 
since Lucas was a grown man and the other only a boy of nine, Lucas is probably the 
more to be relied upon. There is certainly no question that Lucas was away from Pitts- 
burgh in 1793, for in addition to the letter to Madame Lucas quoted above, we have a 
note made by André Michaux, dated August 13, 1793: “There is another Frenchman 
residing in Pittsburgh, Mr. Lucas de Pentareau, an excellent Democrat, now absent.” 
Michaux, Journal, 31. 

4° Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1243. An anecdote of one of his 
elections is related by William H. Denny, a neighbor of Lucas on Coal Hill, in his intro- 
duction to the Military Journal of Major Ebenezeer Denny, 1781-1785, 225-228 (His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, Memoirs, vol. 7—Philadelphia, 1850). 

4™ “Lucas was a man of remarkable prudence and judgment. Jefferson selected him, in 
the beginning of his administration, to go West and ascertain the temper of the French 
and Spanish residents of Louisiana. This was about 1801. He went incognito to St. Louis, 
and thence to Ste. Genevieve and New Orleans, taking the name of Pantreaux.” Scharf, 


History of St. Louis, 2: 1409. This story is quite absurd. Lucas was well known in St. 
Louis and Ste. Genevieve and the alias was his own name, too! There is no evidence in 
any of the published letters of Jefferson nor in the Calendar of the Jefferson Papers in 
the Library of Congress that Lucas went on such a mission. 
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jury of the Allegheny County court in December 1800 and June 
1801.”4* In 1802 he had been elected to Congress as a Democrat, suc- 
ceeding his friend Albert Gallatin, and an echo of the impeachment is 
found in a very interesting letter of congratulation from Pierre Audrain 
to Lucas: 


Detroit 12" april 1803 

Dear Sir 

I Congratulate you upon the Compleat Victory you have obtained over the 
overbearing proud, Scotch Judge; this event, will, I hope, be a lesson to all 
those men, who possessing a little more learning than others, become assum- 
ing, and arrogant. I also sincerely rejoice in your being elected a Representa- 
tive in Congress; I share in the pride of seeing a Country-man of mine Set 
in that august body; now Geneva, France, & Ireland will be united in Sup- 
port of Republican principles, in which System Penn-Silvania Shines em- 
inently; what happiness you will enjoy next winter in the federal City! You 
shall spend the forepart of the day in Congress, and the evenings in a circle 
of the most distinguished characters in the Union, a Jefferson, a Madison, a 
Galatin,—&c. &c. &c. of mon ami! la cour de Buonaparte n'est pas a Com- 
parer a celle du capitol de la ville Foederalle; Pune en impose par son luxe, 
et son ocil militaire, L’autre est attrayant par son Simplicité, sa majesté 
Philosophique, et surtout par Paffabilité du chef. Si je n’etais pas aussi vieux, 
ou si ma situation de Prothonotaire me permettai de m’ absenter, J irois passer 
Phyver a la citee foederalle. Who knows but perhaps I might get some com- 
mission or other under Government. I am told that our old Friend Lecout- 
teuse has got one for this place, and that he is expected here every day. Our 
People are now circulating a petition to Congress for next sessions praying 
that this part of the Indiana Territory may be erected into a Separate Gov- 
ernment; flattering hopes are entertained on that Subject, and if success 
crowns the prayer, this place will become of some importance; population will 
greatly increase, and our people relieved of the hardship of going to Poste 
Vincennes to get Justice in any action removed from our Common Pleas to 
the General Court, a distance of more than 700 miles, through a wild country 
inhabited by Indians; if I can procure a copy of the Petition, I shall inclose 
it to you, and shall thank you for your opinion; you might perhaps, if you 
have an opportunity, confer on that subject with Messrs. Smiley43 and Find- 


42 Claude M. Newlin, Life and Writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 241 (Prince- 
ton, N.J., 1932). There was also published an account of the trial: Trial of Alexander 
Addison, Esq., President of the Court of Common Pleas, in the Circuit consisting of the 
Counties of Westmoreland, Fayette, Washington and Allegheny, on an Impeachment, by 
the House of Representatives, before the Senate of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
[Lancaster,] 1803. 

43 John Smilie was born in Ireland in 1741 and settled in Pennsylvania in 1760. After 
the Revolutionary War, in which he saw service, he moved to Fayette County. He was a 
member of the state House of Representatives, 1784-86, and of the Senate, 1790-93. He 
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ley44 your coleagues and our Common friends. I have no doubt in my mind 
that if you would patronize it, Congress would grant it. then the President 
would have to appoint a Governor, a Secretary, and three Judges of the gen- 
eral Court, whose residence (being necessarily at Detroit) would considerably 
add to our present Situation; Should this be the case a very important object 
for this place would be the choice of Governor; the peace & happiness of the 
Country would require that he could speak the french language, on account 
of our poor illiterate Canadians, amongst whom very few indeed understand 
the english language; it would also be very advantageous if one or two of the 
Justices of the General Court understood french. this part of the union is of 
more importance than many would think. We have two ports of entry, one 
at Detroit, the other at Michillimackinac, the Collection of duties is consid- 
erable, and may easily be ascertained in the treasury department; we are 
separated from the british upper Canada by a small river, about 34 of a mile 
broad, and many british subjects are settled amongst us, under the Sanction 
of Jay & Greenville treaty, and we often feel the effects of their factions & 
cabals, of which we would be entirely freed, by the residence of a Governor 
& a Supreme Court. duties would be better secured, because the officers of the 
Revenue would pay closer attention to their duties in collecting & preventing 
contraband which is daily practiced, particularly at this place. 

As my situation here depends upon the will & pleasure of the Governor, 
I do not like to have any hand in that petition, for fear of displeasing, there- 
fore | beg you not to mention any thing on this subject, but to our friends 
findley & Smiley; you will oblige me in acquainting me with your and their 
opinion. Lieut. Pinkney,45 paymaster, who carries this letter, is to return 
soon to this post, and will take charge of your answer, if you sent it to his 
quarters at Pittsburgh. 

If you and your Colleagues approve of the petition, and are willing to 


was elected to Congress as a Democrat, serving from 1793-95 and from 1799 till his 
death at Washington, on December 30, 1812. Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1533. 

44 William Findley was born in Ireland in 1741 or 1742. He served in the Revolution 
and afterwards settled in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. He was almost constantly 
in public office: member of the general assembly, 1785-86; of the executive council, 
1789-90; of the state house of representatives, 1790-91; member of Congress, 1791-99; 
of the state senate, 1799-1802; and of Congress, 1803-1817. He died April 4, 1821. 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 966. 

45 Audrain presently had reason enough to dislike Pinkney. On October 23, 1804, he 
wrote of the seduction of his daughter Maria by the paymaster. The girl was then sixteen 
years old and three days before the date of the letter she had disappeared from home 
(the child had died two months after birth). Her brother James challenged and de- 
nounced Pinkney without effect. James later settled in Missouri. Apparently Audrain had 
three children in addition to James and Maria. John B. C. Lucas Papers (Missouri His- 


torical Society). 
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Support it, I will transmit you in time my ideas and opinion on the probable 
happy effects it will produce on the politics of this Country. the greatest 
number of merchants are British, or foederalists, of course dangerous for our 
Canadians, who are too easily led, or persuaded—a&c. a Republican Governor, 
Secretary, and Judges of the Gen. Court would in a moment change the 
politics and establish Republicanisme for ever. 

I have lost the most valuable friend I had in this country, I mean Colonel 
Hamtramck#® Commandant at this post, and whom you must have seen and 
perhaps known in Pittsburgh, where he resided a considerable time with his 
family—he was an old acquaintance of mine, and we have always lived in 
the greatest intimacy. he hath left a widow and five young children to lament 
his loss, and his affairs, I am sorry to say, are in the most deranged situation, 
and it is supposed that the property he leaves will hardly be sufficient to dis- 
charge his debts, What will become of the poor Widow and her orphan 
children, I do not know, unless Congress should do something for them either 
by granting money or half-pay. &c. probably a petition will be presented to 
Congress at their next Sessions on that Subject, and I have no doubt but it 
will be patronized by every member who knew him, and is truly acquainted 
with the distressed Situation of the widow and children.4? 

1 wrote sometime ago to Mr. Smilie, but perhaps my letters miscarried, 
for I have received no answer, perhaps he has forgot me, or had not time to 
write; please to give him my cordial Compliments as also to mr. findley, if 
you have an opportunity to see them. 

I hope M". Despintraux enjoys her health, please to present her my re- 
spects and my wife’s compliments, we will hear from you with great pleasure. 

expecting your answer by return of Lieut. Pinkney, I conclude in assuring 
that I am and shall ever be 

Your very humble Serv‘. & friend 
Peter Audrain*® 


Some idea of the part that Lucas played in the setting up of territorial 
government in Michigan may be gained from a series of letters from 
Tarleton Bates, at Pittsburgh, to his brother Frederick. On January 
28, 1804, Tarleton informed his brother that Lucas had written that 
he wished the younger Bates appointed secretary at Detroit. Nine days 
later Tarleton declared that Lucas, chairman of the committee on the 

46 John Francis Hamtramck, U. S. A., died in Detroit on April 11, 1803, in his 
forty-sixth year. 

47 The widow married Judge Jesse B. Thomas in 1805. For the family, see Billon, 
Annals of St. Louis, 372-373; Dictionary of American Biography, 8: 215-216. 

48 The original letter, in the James H. Lucas Papers, is in English and French as re- 


produced. At this time Audrain was receiver of public moneys at Detroit. Later he served 
as clerk of the commissioners on land claims and as a member of that board. 
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bill to divide Indiana, had strong hopes that the division would take 
place. Later in that month it appears that Audrain was being considered 
for a place. Finally, nearly a year later, on January 14, 1805, Tarleton 
wrote that the bill had been reported and that Lucas said the division 
would take place in the spring.*? 


An interesting and too rare glimpse of the home life of Lucas is fur- 
nished by a letter from his wife to Lucas at Washington, D.C.: 


Montpelier, 9 January 18055° 

Dear husband 

All are asleep here. I am going to profit by this quiet moment to talk to you, 
I shall begin by wishing you a happy new year and success in all your under- 
takings. Messrs. Montagne and Iriche’' dined with me yesterday. The latter 
interested me very much when I learned that he had seen you recently in 
Washington. I had had the pleasure earlier of receiving here two persons who 
had seen you this winter at the City. You embarrass me much when you 
speak of New Orleans and Louisiana—I know that country only by report; 
you are more experienced and better informed; you must also be the wiser. 
It is for you to decide on that. I will say, however, that the matter will be 
quite agreeable to me. If our children are provided for and I am certain not 
to survive you . . . Believe, my little father, that your arrangements are 
always mine. Let us talk of our children.’* Robert is very big; he is a beautiful 
child. He goes to school every day with Charles who has become very attrac- 
tive and amiable. Big Adrien is always a good boy, very affectionate and sensi- 
ble; I believe that he loves you extremely. Miss Nancy is charming, she is 
good and beautiful, she loves you always very much. . . . Our sweet James 
has the appearance of a Hercules. He told me some time ago that another 


49 Mrs. Elvert M. Davis, ed., “Letters of Tarleton Bates,” ante, 12: 48-51 (January, 
1929). 

5° The folder in which this letter is found gives the date for it as 1806, but since the 
family had left Montpelier before that time and since it was obviously written during 
Lucas’s service in Congress the date must be 1804 or 1805. The fact that Madame Lucas 
refers to the prospect of settling in Louisiana suggests 1805 as the proper date. 

5" Nathaniel Irish was a county commissioner during the first years of the nineteenth 
century. Montagne was probably James Mountain, a lawyer of Pittsburgh.” 

52 The Lucas children were: Robert, major, U. S. A., born in 1788, educated at West 
Point, died in service on February 8, 1814; Charles, born on September 24, 1792, killed 
by Thomas Benton in a duel on September 27, 18175 Adrian, born in 1794, died in 1831; 
William, born in 1798, died in July, 1837; Anne, born on September 23, 1796, married 
Theodore Hunt and Wilson Price Hunt, died in 1879; James, born in May, 1800, died 
in 1873. As already indicated, Mrs. Lucas died at St. Louis on August 3, 1811, and John 


B. C. Lucas died on August 29, 1842. Billon, Annals of St. Louis, 213-215. 
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winter he will build a Congress at the rope-walk so that you will not have to 
go to Congress at Washington; and that at his congress you, Bates, Montagne 
shall read the newspapers, the dictionaries, and letters, and that he and | 
shall go every day to see papa and kiss him. If you could hear the little con- 
versations of your children! If you could know they love you! 
Goodbye, my little father, I love you and embrace you with all my heart.— 
Sebin Lucas. 
Above all write often 
The last 1 wrote you was the 26th of December and the last I received from 
you was the 28th of the same month. I have $85 from you. | will send you 
the detail of my expenses when it is not so cold, for the ink has been freezing 
to the pen for a long time. The new schoolmaster is a learned man. Mr. 
[Destar] went to France about six weeks ago; 1 suppose he must have writ- 
ten you a letter of farewell.53 


Lucas’s period of residence in Pennsylvania was now drawing to a 
close, for on March 22, 1805, he received from James Madison, secre- 
tary of state, his appointment by Jefferson as judge of the territory of 
Louisiana.‘ He also was to serve many years on the board of land 
commissioners at St. Louis. At this time he received the following letter 
from Hugh Henry Brackenridge, which adds a bit more to our under- 
standing of Lucas: 


Carlisle March 25 1805 
Dear Sir, 

Wishing to create some small fund in the hands of Mr. Bates’S for a par- 
ticular purpose, I have placed your note to me with him, that you may take 
it up when convenient. I have done the same with several other small memo- 
randa from friends of money advanced to them for their use. 

You have acquired fresh credit on several questions in the Congress of the 
United States & we hear no more surprise expressed that Alexander Addison 
was removed at your instance, or for an insult to you. It wasn’t generally 
known before that you had had the advantages of a liberal education, much 
less that you were learned in the Civil law, and not unskilled in our Munici- 
pal Jurisprudence. 

I have been made to suffer much in mind for a year past from the spirit 
of hostility which is abroad to all law & judicial proceedings, and from the 
indisposition of Mrs. Brackenridge who was [?] by an hepatites or complaint 


$3 James H. Lucas Papers; in French. One brief passage is not decipherable. The proper 
name in the postscript is uncertain. The amount of money was given as gourdes. 

54 Madison’s official letter is in the John B. C. Lucas Papers. 

55 Probably Tarleton Bates (1775-1805). For him see Mrs. Elvert M. Davis, ed., 
“Letters of Tarleton Bates,” ante, 12: 32-35 (January, 1929). 
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of the liver, but who now seems to have got over it. We have a rumour here 
that you are appointed Chief Justice of Upper Louisiana; if so 1 congratulate 
you, and on my own part felicitate myself that I contributed a little to your 
first rise, or to the opportunity given you to make yourself known. And in all 
matters this is some thing. // m’y a gue le premier pas qui coute. 1 do not say 
this as claiming an obligation, or objecting the having rendered service how- 
ever small it may have been, but as explaining why it is that I take a more 
than common interest in your elevation, and feel that a part of my own happi- 
ness, 
I am with great good will, and much respect 

Your most Obedient 

humble Servant 

H. H. Brackenridge.5® 


Lucas sold Montpelier for $5,00057 and on June 7, 1805, the fam- 
ily started for the West.** Perhaps the best farewell to him here will be 
the opinion of Frederick Bates, secretary of Missouri Territory: 


Judge Lucas... is a civil lawyer, and a man of superior parliamentary in- 
formation. His wit, his satire, and his agreeable combination of images are 
surpassed by few. He is a man withall more sternly independent in principle 
and conduct than most of my acquaintances. If a slave approaches him in the 
tone and attitude of a suppliant, he spurns him from his presence. He is only 
acceptable to those who know the dignity of their nature, and how to speak 
the language of freedom.59 


In 1807, or in any other year of his life, these words sum up the char- 
acter of this unbending republican. 


56 John B. C. Lucas Papers. 

57 Denny, Military Journal, 227. 

58 This trip Mrs. Hunt sketched in her “Early Recollections,” 43ff. 

59 Frederick Bates to Augustus B. Woodward, St. Louis, June 18, 1807, in T. M. 
Marshall, ed., The Life and Letters of Frederick Bates, 1:147 (St. Louis, 1926). 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


The Founding of American Civilization. The Middle Colonies. By 
THomas J. WERTENBAKER. (New York and London, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. xiii, 367 p. Illustrations. ) 


An adequate review of this volume would require many pages, even if the 
review were devoted to laudation alone. The author, in 349 pages of text, 
has summarized his conclusions of years of study on the transplanting of Eu- 
ropean peoples and their institutions, customs, and ideas to the colonies of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey; he has examined and 
indicated the effects of the civilizations of national groups upon each other, 
and the result of a primitive environment upon all of them; in short, he 
has investigated and assessed the composite cultural foundation as it evolved 
in the middle colonies, and as it eventually served as a basis for the civilization 
of the middle states. 

Treating first the Dutch settlement of New Netherlands, the author pre- 
sents a background of the economic activities and cultural patterns of Old 
Netherlands. From that orientation he proceeds to the Dutch settlements in 
New Netherlands and examines their more influential social classes, patroons 
and merchants; their commercial activities; their architectural designs for 
farm homes, barns, palatial residences and churches—some of which had 
eight sides; their religious ideals and practices; and their language. The stu- 
dent of today finds the Dutch customs of New Netherlands quaint but fas- 
cinating and tremendously significant in the formation of society in New 
York. Despite the great number of national groups that gravitated to New 
Netherlands, the Dutch culture and atmosphere were predominant in New 
York well beyond the colonial period. 

Likewise, the reader is taken for a tour of New Jersey and introduced to 
the settlers there, some of whom were re-transplanted from New England 
or New Netherlands and others of whom came directly from their former 
homes in England, Scotland, Ireland, and, in a few instances, from France. 
Their farms, farmhouses, barns, and churches are portrayed. Again, their so- 
cial aspirations are examined in the light of their Old World backgrounds 
and the wilderness environment. 

Pennsylvanians, even western Pennsylvanians, will turn more expectantly 
to the section dealing with “Penn’s Holy Experiment” and will not be dis- 
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appointed. William Penn, a curious combination of realist and idealist, at- 
tempted to establish a colony that would serve not only as a refuge for his 
oppressed Quaker friends, but also as a community in which a political struc- 
ture based on “truth, justice, and righteousness” could be tried. The author 
shows that the cultural pattern that developed in the Quaker colony, and in 
Delaware, was the result of many factors. Penn’s philosophy of government 
and of life; the religious ideals of the Quakers and their customs; the na- 
tional groups, including the English, Germans, Scotch, Irish, and Scotch-Irish 
and their cultural patterns—all these contributed to the basic social structure 
of colonial Pennsylvania. 

Professor Wertenbaker has performed his task exceedingly well in this 
book. The work is limited in its scope to the middle colonies and even omits 
some phases pertinent to the cultural growth of those colonies, but the au- 
thor’s reasons for the delimitation and omissions are valid despite the read- 
er’s desire for the complete picture. The book lacks a bibliography but noth- 
ing else is wanting: thorough research, judicious conclusions, experienced 
literary ability, an abundance of illustrations, and a good index all combine 


to make it one of the finest contributions to American historiography. 


University of Pittsburgh RussELt J. FERGuson 


Not So Long Ago: A Chronicle of Medicine and Doctors in Colonial 
Philadelphia. By Cecty K. Drinker, M.D., Sc.D., professor of 
physiology and dean of the school of public health, Harvard Univer- 
sity. (New York, Oxford University Press. xii, 183 p. Illustrations. ) 


As meritorious as it is interesting, this book has one heel undipped in the 
Styx. The flaw (pp. 30-31) may be noted first and hurriedly, in deference 
to the strength of the other 181 pages. The Great Bathtub Hoax gulls another 
author. Again the Philadelphia common council of 1853 tries to pass an ordi- 
nance prohibiting tub-bathing between the last of October and the fifteenth 
of March; again Millard Fillmore installs the first bathtub in ‘the White 
House; in simple, the accurate history (as yet unborn to print) of laving- 
basins weeps at the thousandth triumph of H. L. Mencken’s jest. One should 
be resigned to seeing its one-and-thousandth recrudescence in some magazine 
or book next month; but one isn’t. 

Not So Long Ago offers the reader a vivid, authentic acquaintance with 


eighteenth-century folk in their sick beds, at their sanitations, aggravating or 
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emolliating their aches and pains with variolous injections, worm-voidings, ni- 
tre, “conserve of roses powder’d and mixt,” the traditional overdoses of 
calomel, and so on. The journals of Elizabeth Drinker—from which spring 
the present volume—begin with the twenty-four-year-old lady’s note of a 
tea party, October 8, 1758, and end with “How uncertain is life!” written 
on November 3, 1807, three weeks before her death. Wife of a Philadelphia 
merchant, mother of nine children and grandmother of twenty-five, her in- 
terest in disease, therapies, and the shuffling off of mortal coil transcended 
this large family circle, and included friends and townspeople alike; her jour- 
nals are lush with accounts of illness and medical incidents of all sorts. For 
the transposition of these accounts into medical history, Dr. Drinker was su- 
perbly qualified. Identified with the Drinker Respirator and dean of the Har- 
vard University school of public health, he is also the great, great grandson of 
the diarist; to this writing he has brought both scholarship and a personal, 
affectional interest tempered correctly by urbanity and amusement. I have not 
read, nor do I surmise there exists, a more fascinating introduction to colo- 
nial medical practice of the better sort. It is rather appalling to remember that 
the procedures here discussed were of the better sort, the therapies of such 
renowned physicians as Rush and Physick, Redman and Shippen, Jr. Better a 
flintless backwoodsman confronted with an irritated she-bear than a citizen of 
Philadelphia in 1800 being treated for a facial cancer. 

The character of Elizabeth Drinker colors and vivifies even such a special- 
ized gleaning from her journals as are the abundant quotations in this book. 
We want more of this excellent lady—her interest in bisons, reptiles, natural 
curiosities; her observations on events of public interest in Philadelphia and 
on the city’s eminents; the warmths and the formalities of her family circle. 
If, by private means, institutional subsidy, or however, her diary is published 
in full, competently annotated, Pennsylvania social history will be decidedly 
enriched. The volume of Extracts published in 1889 by a great grandson, 
Henry D. Biddle, was bowdlerized and refined with such miching-malicho 
that with due allowance for its kid-glove year the book has a piceous odor. 
Biddle’s sole gauge of printability was, apparently, out with any reference to 
childbirth and to jakes; otherwise, inclusions and omissions seem to follow 
whimsy. Elizabeth wasn’t allowed to spell naturally; for instance, “Boiled 
down the jice of a large watter-mellon” in Dr. Drinker’s book (always liter- 
ally faithful to the journals) in the earlier volume was “I boiled down the 
juice of a large watermelon.” Not So Long Ago, excellent as a specialized 
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boiling-down, also suggests that as to Elizabeth Drinker’s diary Pennsylvania 
would welcome the whole watter-mellon. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Doucias Brancu 


Thomas Willing and the First American Financial System. By Bur- 
TON ALtvA KonkK LE, (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1937. xii, 237 p. Illustrations.) 


Tus work depicts the life and activities of a Pennsylvanian who was prom- 
inent in social circles, politics, commerce, and finance from 1750 to 1807. It 
is simply an additional product of a man who has devoted many years of study 
to important men and events in eastern Pennsylvania during those stirring 
years of the American Revolution and the formative period of the republic. 
As such, it sheds more light upon those interesting Philadelphians who were 
so closely associated with the commercial activities of the colonies, the financ- 
ing of the Revolution, and the financial stabilization of the new nation. 

Thomas Willing, son of an English immigrant of good family connections 
and of Anne Shippen of Philadelphia, was born in 1731. He received his 
formal education in England and returned to the colony to participate in his 
father’s mercantile business. Unusually successful in commerce, clothed with 
social prestige, and surrounded by an able group of young men that included 
Robert Morris, James Wilson, Tench Francis, and Charles Thomson, Thom- 
as Willing entered politics in 1763 as the mayor of Philadelphia. Soon he was 
plunged into the early revolutionary struggles that followed the Stamp Act 
of 1765. He served as chairman of the committee of citizens of his city that 
drafted non-importation resolutions in that year; he represented Philadelphia 
in the colonial assembly from 1764 to 1767; he served as president of the 
provincial conference in 1774; and acted as a Pennsylvania delegate to the 
Continental Congress in the years 1775 and 1776. In the latter capacity, he 
and only one other colleague opposed the Declaration of Independence. 

From 1781 to 1807, when illness necessitated his retirement, -+he was close- 
ly associated with the more significant efforts to establish a sound financial 
system in the new nation. He was affiliated with Robert Morris and James 
Wilson in the founding of the Bank of Pennsylvania, and in 1781 he be- 
came the president of the Bank of North America. The latter bank aided the 
cause of the patriots in financing the closing years of the Revolution and con- 
tributed to the development of a spirit of nationalism that eventually led to 
the return of the conservatives to power in 1786. More than any other 
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agency, perhaps, the Bank of North America resisted the movement for paper 
currency during the lean years from 1781 to 1789. Naturally, Hamilton, 
Morris, and Washington turned to Willing in their search for the first presi- 
dent of the Bank of the United States upon its formation in 1791. For six- 
teen years, he was the guiding factor in that bank, carrying it through against 
the opposition of the Democratic-Republicans and cheap-money men. 

The author of this monographic work of 237 pages has revealed, more 
clearly than the historian has generally realized was possible, the significance 
of Thomas Willing in the establishment of credit and finance in Pennsyl- 
vania and in the young republic. The language is clear, but the pursuit of de- 
tails frequently retards the speed of the reader. There are very few errors and 
these are chiefly typographical mistakes; Cromwell, for example, is referred 
to as “Cornwell” (p. 115). The general reader may wonder, however, at the 
author’s repeated comparison of Thomas Willing and George Washington. 
Willing may very well stand on his own achievements without reference to 
Washington. The work has a good index, but lacks a bibliography. As a whole, 
the student of eastern Pennsylvania history will find it valuable for the period 
of Willing’s life. 


University of Pittsburgh RussELL J. FERGUSON 


The Pittsburgh Coal Bed: Its Early History and Development. By 
Howarp N. Eavenson. (New York, The American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 1938. 55 p. Tables, maps.) 
Ir 1s unusual to write the history of a bed of coal. However, when the 

opening paragraph tells us that the Pittsburgh coal bed or seam has produced 

an output that represents a greater value than that yielded by any other sin- 
gle mineral deposit of the world, one realizes what a tremendous effect this 
bed has had on the economic life of western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Howard N. Eavenson, the author, is a leading professional mining 
engineer and past president of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. In the brief volume at hand he has combined this back- 
ground with a research covering 282 separate articles and references. It will 
long endure as the authoritative reference to the general subject. In addition, 
the student of western Pennsylvania history will find copies of rare maps in 
the pocket of the volume. 

Highlights of the early history of the bed are the interest of the proprie- 
tors of Pennsylvania, the descendants of William Penn, in the “Cole Mine 
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opposite the Fort”, and the early references to the coal beds being on fire, to 
the astonishment of foreigners over the high quality of the coal, and to the 
smoke pall which hung over the town of Pittsburgh. 

In 1814, coal was delivered in Pittsburgh for twelve cents per bushel, 
which would be three dollars per ton—certainly not a cheap price in com- 


parison with present day costs and prices, It is most interesting that th early 


industry in Pittsburgh built on the presence of abundant coal was not iron- 
smelting, but was in making salt and glass, and in using the coal as a fuel to 
make steam to drive the engines in a variety of factories. It is only since 1857 
that the Pittsburgh coal has been coked and used so successfully as a fuel in 
iron blast furnaces. Previous to that time scattered iron blast furnaces in 
western Pennsylvania were heated with charcoal derived from the abundant 
forests of our mountains. It was a fortunate coincidence that this industry 
could be so greatly expanded here, because underfoot was a great supply of 
coal with unequalled coking properties. 

The reader not familiar with the Pittsburgh coal bed will learn that it is a 
bed of high-grade bituminous coal, generally exceeding six feet in thickness 
and underlying more than seven thousand square miles in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, northern West Virginia, and eastern Ohio. There are isolated oc- 
currences of the coal in several areas or islands outside the main deposit. It is 
the main reason for the existence of industry in the region, and for the great 
railroad and river transportation development in the district where it occurs. 
The tables in the volume showing coal shipments for the local rivers, the 
growth of mining, the amount of the coal coked, and the production of the 
seam year by year tell at a glance why we have a great industrial district in 


western Pennsylvania. 


University of Pittsburgh E. A. Hotsroox 








